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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 














Lhe New York Evening Post, Nov. 22nd, 1900, 
says: ‘*To the representatives of American 
public schools at the Paris Exposition it was 
made plain that in illustration and effective- 
ness the United States led the world in the 
making of text-beoks. They, themselves, 
saw nothing to equal the production of this 
country, and their observation was confirmed 
by the comment of foreign teachers when 
examining the American exhibit.” 








T the Paris Exposition the International Jury 
awarded to the AMERICAN BOOK COM- 
PANY the following prizes for superiority in 
text-books: In Elementary Education a 


Grand Prize; in Secondary Education a 


rcs sata : 
a Grand Prize; in Industrial and Commercial 
Education a Gold Medal; in Agricultural 


Education a Silver Medal; and in Higher Education a 
Silver Medal. These were the highest honors ever 
bestowed upon any educational publishing house 
in the world. 


THIS SHOWS CONCLUSIVELY 


that the publications of the American Book Company are 
superior to any others of their kind in the world. Teachers 
and school officers should bear this fact in mind when desir- 
ing to obtain the best books for schools in any branch. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


























NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Newest Educational Books 


Two Important Books Just Issued in 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 
By NaTuan O. Sonarrrer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 

A series of clear and practica] lectures in the difficult art of teachin 
pupils to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase o 
a gogy, without in any way pretending to supplant the ‘systematic 
reatises on psychology and logic. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 
By Isaac SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cl. $1.25, net 

A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania 
Indians at the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, 
down to the present time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions 
It is the product of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial 
and commonwealth epochs in the unfolding of a great people. 


Published Precently. 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 


For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. By J. N. Parricx,A.M. 12mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 
By J.N. Patriox,A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text- 
books encourages the author to believe that the series meets, in a very 
large measure, present requirements. 

e has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the essentials of 
grammar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the 
construction of sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless dis- 
— = grammatical technicalities nor inan effort to display linguistic 
scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


624 Chestnut Street’ = PHILA DELPHIA 
om ae 

















FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


First Steps in Reading : Primer 
By Emma J. Topp and W. B. PowELL, A.M. 
colors. 96pages. 24 cents. 

A primer which deals with the natural interests of the child, his 
home-life, school and play, birds and trees. It teaches words, 
Stimulates thought, and awakens the powers of observation, mak 
ing a natural, easy, and rational beginner’s book in literature. 


Springtime Flowers 
By Mae RutH Norcross. Fully illustrated. ot pages. 36 cts. 
A book wherein the child's instinctive love of flowers and natural 
interest in well-told stories are most happily utilized in teaching 
simple yet accurate botany. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History 
By AnNIEG. ENGELL. 175 pages. 48 cents, 

Arranged in the form of conversational lessons to arouse the 
personal observation of the pupil, and summaries in which the 
necessary facts on the subject under discussion are concisely stated 
as a source of appeal. 


Illustrated in 





FOR EVERY TEACHER 
Systematic Methodology 


By ANDREW Tuomas SmiTH, Pd.D., Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School. 366 pages. Price, $1.50. 


A work designed to rationalize and harmonize teaching processes, 
careful and systematic in treatment and application to school work. 


“One of the most interesting as well as useful books for teachers that I 
have ever examined. It is filled with good sense and written in such a 
manner that all teachers can understand what the author means.” Hon. 
Henry Hovox, Deputy State Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“There has not been offered to teachers in a long time, if ever before, 
just such a direct rational elucidation of the problems of everyday school 
instruction.” BrRooKLyN TEACHER. 


“The best treatment of the subject that I have ever seen. -It is broad 
and comprehensive and presents the art of teaching in the most attractive 
form. I think the work as a whole one of the most important additions to 
pedagogical literature that we have had in a long time.” R. A. SEARING, 
Principal Rochester (New York) Training School. 








SILVER, BURDETT G COMPANY 


BOSTON 29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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em PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON NO” 312° at 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School rayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cut represents how the package looks 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Thisc rayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. rite for samples 


to th 
° STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Rastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions--New Type 
Leather Binding -Cloth Sides Price Reduced to | Good Pa er—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cqralooue tre} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


i GRAND PRIZ 


I 
WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Eic., Bkc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 
FIVE-CENT NATURE READERS. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at § cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied toa class fora verysmal] sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 

No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 

No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No, 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No.6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8.—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 
No. 1.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


We would like to hear from mapenitonionte and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their wor 







Ps. 
& ONE “BROSS 


mi itil 





m. pavers 
ITE CHALK g 
IMPROVED i” WHUFACTUREO 8 


co. 
DARD CRA YON 
Das &. NeW yorK cry 



















at Parts, 


1900, 











(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 
E L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N.Y. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, deans 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents, 


BOTANICAL SUPPLIES 

THE NEW APLANATIC | MAGNIFIER 

A Vertect Pocket g 
‘ens,  aiving brilliant 
definition, and absol- 
ite flatness of fleld. 
The most wonderful 
part is the price, $1 
and #1.5, and to 
introduce it we offer 
‘ special discount 
_ 8 As — cent. to 


Other ee 
down to 25c. 
tanical Collecting 
Cases, 75c. to $I. SO. Plant Presses, 60c. to $1.50, 
Send for samples of mounting and drying oe 

Genus covers, ete. Entomological pins, all sizes 
Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DEPTI 














EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. it in the House 


SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY Alu 


COLLEGE BELLS, 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


REPQRT CARDS 


We have several eenins kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogé's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 








We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago, 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


Rte KELLOGG & CO., 
ot East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 




















Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 126, 556. 














at | au { ESTERBROOK’S PENS |/ihist| 126 
128 444 
333 | For Sale at all Stationers. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., wsisiestiiey’o™ | 556 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
sAshburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 156 Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 208 Mich. Blvd.. Chicago, Il] 
1505 Pa Ave , Washington. D. OC 414 Century Bldg.,Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg , Ostaloosa, la 
638 Cooper Bldg., Denver,Col. 420 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles,Cal. 


TEACH ERS WAN TED . Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 


year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 
candidates. 


schools for which we have no suitable} 
Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 
h TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn Ap otecsongagg pl 
3 B. 14th St., New York Joun C. focawara} scteannaiitil 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 





























E.F. FOSTER, Manager. 
TEACHERS FOR 


Kellogg’s Bureau Recommends "“figsrcvass positions. 


“ New York City, Trinity School, Mr. Sieber, who came through your agency is doing well.” 
: —Avua. ULMANN, Rector. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
TeAcHERS Now WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER PLACES. 


KINDERGARTEN #2 SCHOOL suPPLies 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LECTURES ov TEACHING 


By J. G. FITCH 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered which form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book. 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library Cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 

















Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG @& CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Princi , Assistante, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every D 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.Ton, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agen 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEw YORK. 


and employers should corre- 
spond with ROBERTSON’: 
’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Equi- 
table Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. *x!*cs* 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 


Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
Southern agencies, throughout South and West. 
Teachers of ability and specialists wanted. 


Send for brochure and full particulars. 




















The professional school of Columbia University 

annually. Degree of B.S. 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 

Monthly, during the 

will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 


for the traiping of general teachers, super visors, 

granted oncompletionefa 

Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
oth MVS 

schoolyear. Discussion 

building with at jeast one annual subscription. $1 




















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
(ug c a ch rf ships amounting to $5,750 
two-years’ Gollegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 
iploma in Elementary 
ing, Graduate courses sending. to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 
kor 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
of Lupics relative to music teaching and the “ new ed- 
ucation,” APPROPRIATE SEASON Misic, &c., from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “ Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
per yeur: 15c. per copy. 
savolin Publisned by SCHOWL WOsTC COM: 
anapolis. ; f é ) - 
PANY, 128 N. Poon st., Indianapolis. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE Swiss Boarp—Mrs. A. G 
7 Malzstrasse, Winterthur, Switzerland, recommends 
to young lauies who wish to learn German, and to at- 
vend the higher classes of the renowned town schools, 
her comfortable home specially adapted tothe purpose, 
surrounded by a garden, near town. Best selovenses. 
Recummended by the propzietress: Mrs A Gubler. 
(O F 6231 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 
S “| FE Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our 0; 416 6x9 inches; post- 
6 cents, STrertoes 15,600 Booke, Bibles, 
eriodicais,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best ever print 
ed and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 
MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, usefal and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue Sree, 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
ST.DENIS HOTEL 
Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
"roadway Cars direst, or by transfer. 


- « Proprietors 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


-— i The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 







a“ 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK | CHICAGO 














VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


From the phosphoid ciple of the 
Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat. 


. For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
* caused by nervous strain, worry, mental overwork, 
4 or excesses of any description, Prescribed by physi- 
* cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 
M4 used by brain-workers everywhere. It contains 
= nothing injurious. Formula on each label. Write 

; for free descriptive pamphlet. 


=> Prepared 0. 56 W. 25th St., 
only by “%) New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by nvatl (1.00). 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE fie ypay Sore iiront und Snefecaae 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 




















The E*loral Record. 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 


ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 


whole class can be supplied at 


asmall cost. Price, 15 cents, 
Write for terms for introduc- 


in botany. This little book|tion.*. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East } Ninth St. New York. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





A Quotation Book 


THROUGH 





For Grammar Grades, 


GOLDEN GATE PARK 





With Selections for all the Special Days in the 
School Year. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


This is the only book of quotations prepared 
exclusively for grammar grade work. There 
are 340 short, pointed, unhackneyed selections 
covering, besides subjects relating to the Special 
Days, Tributes to Great Men, Character Build- 
ing, 
for Work, Nature, etc., etc. 


Culture, Inspiration for Life, Incentives 


Eighty pages. 


A drive through Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, is a perfect delight, 
and is almost worth the trip across the 
continent to experience. All the beau- 
ties of the Pacific Coast, of climate 
and of scenery, are reached directly 
and quickly by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. No other coun- 
try surpasses ours in natural beauty. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the “ Four-Track 8 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be 


eries,”” New York Cen- 


clear type, good paper. 


Price, 25 cents. 








sent free, postpaid, to — address on re- 
ceipt gorge stamp, by George H Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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Education at the Paris Exhibition. 


By Howarp J. Rocgrs, Director of Education and Social 
Economy at the Paris Exposition. 


[Abstract of an Address before the Department of 
Superintendence.] 


In spite of the fact that our educational system is 
composed of systems of forty-five states, the Paris exhi- 
bition proved the existence of greater unity and similarity 
in courses of study and methods of administration than 
is to be found in any other country in the world, with 
the exception of France. This is attributable mostly to 
two sources, The United States Bureau of Education, 
and the influence of the National kducational Association, 
whose meetings are the great clearing house for educa- 
tional ideas in this country. 

The place of education at the Paris Exposition was 
theoretically all that could be desired, but practically 
there was much that could have been improved. Not 
yet at an international exposition has a building ade- 
quate been devoted solely to education. In the exhibit, 
classification, and official recognition, education was 
given the precedence at Paris. The French educational 
jury was made up of the strongest men in France in 
educational, literary, and scientific fields, and the presi- 
dent of the jury on education, was the president of the 
entire superior jury. Five nations besides France took 
a leading part in the educational exhibit. The United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, Hungary, and Japan. 
England, for the first time, was represented at an inter- 
national exposition. The exhibit of the great public 
schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester was 
historic and highly attractive to Americans. The exhi- 
bit of Oxford and Cambridge was scientific. The real 
interest lay in the efforts on the adherents of the educa- 
tion act of 1870 to push to its logical results the pro- 
visions of that act; and the eagerness of the progressive 
wing of the education office to adapt American ideas to 
English conditions. 

Much is expected of the American educational exhibit 
now on exhibition at Manchester, England. The public 
spirit of the municipal authorities of the city of Man- 
chester caused them to incur the expense of the trans- 
fer of the entire United States Educational exhibit to 
Manchester, installing it exactly as it was in Paris and 
returning it entire to the United States. The exhibit 
has been widely and favorably commented on by the 
English press. 

The Russian educational exhibit illustrated the educa- 
tional awakening which is going on in Russia and which 
springs from the people. Thereis no effort to compel 
attendance; there is not accommodation for those who 
are clamoring to go. The responsibility on the govern- 
ment is not only to provide schools in sufficient numbers 
to prevent the cry of inequity, but they must contro] the 
unrest which inevitably follows the consciousness of 
growing power. 

The Japanese exhibit was one of promise and the in- 
struction, both elementary and higher, seems designed to 
increase that proficiency in industrial pursuits which 
characterizes the nation. No economic truth was more 
seriously impressed on the Western nations by the expo- 
sition than that Japan, thru its rapid development in 
decorative art and designing and thru its cheap labor, 


will soon become a formidable competitor in the com- 
mercial world. 

The radical difference between the schools of the 
United States and those of France and Hungary and 
other nations which feel the French influence is that, in 
the latter, they specialize from the earliest grades in the 
primary schools, while in the former all pupils are edu- 
cated alike till in the secondary grades. This difference 
is fundamental and is incident to the different theory 
which underlies the spirit of popular education in the 
old world and in the new. It is impossible with us to 
assign to a child of ten or twelve years of age, his future 
occupation. To attempt to do so would be resented by 
the people. There is no perpetual or hereditary working 
class; no families identified with certain occupations. 
A freedom and elasticity is demanded in the educational 
system of our country to correspond to the possibilities 
existent in our material development. 

No just comparison of the educational systems of 
countries can be made without taking into account the 
history of the country and the antecedents of the people. 
Americans have been particularly fortunate in this 
respect. We had no legacy of ignorance and stolidity 
bequeathed to us from the middle ages. In all European 
nations where education of the masses has been begun, 
they have first to penetrate down thru the ignorance, 
superstition, and even the antipathy to culture generated 
by centuries of mental apathy. They have at first to 
awaken a responsive spirit, a problem we have escaped. 

The exposition emphasized the vital problems of our 
educational life by placing side by side in contrast the 
many systems evolved from the various relations of the 
governing and the governed. 


eS 
Department of Superintendence,N.E.A. 


Brief Sketch of its Early History. 
By Emerson E. WuiteE, LL.D. 

[Prepared by Request of the President of the Department of 
Superintendence.] 

At the meeting of the National Teachers’ Association 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., in August, 1865, the superin- 
tendents present had several conferences looking to the 
organization of a national association. A preliminary 
organization was effected with Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Massachusetts, chairman, and Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, of 
Maryland, secretary. It was decided to call a meeting 
of state and city superintendents in Washington, D. C., 
the following February for the organization of a 
National Superintendents’ Association, and the consid- 
eration of subjects related to school administration. 
The special purpose of holding the meeting in Washing- 
ton was to interest Congress in the creation of a National 
Bureau of Education, and the writer was appointed to 
prepare a paper on the subject for the Washington 
meeting. 

The proposed meeting for organization was held in 
Washington, February 6, 7, and 8, 1866, Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, chairman, and Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, secre- 
tary. The constitution adopted named the organiza- 
tion “The National Association of School Superintend- 
ents,” declared its purpose to be the consideration of 
subjects related to school organization and manage- 
ment,” and limited membership in the association to 
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“state, city, and county superintendents of schools” 
[Proceedings 1868, p. 40], this provision being subse- 
quently so modified as to make ex-superintendents, who 
were members when in office, eligible to membership. It 
provided for the annual election of a president, three- 
vice-presidents, a secretary, treasurer, and an executive 
committee of five members. 

At this meeting papers were read by Supt. Charles R. 
Coburn, Pennsylvania, on “School Statistics ;” by Supt. 
L. Van Bokkelen, Maryland, on “The Practicability of 
Greater Uniformity in State School Systems ;” by Supt. 
C. M. Harrison, New Jersey, on “ Defects in Our State 
School Systems ;” by Supt. Newton Bateman, Illinois, on 
“Leading Features of a Model State School System ;” 
and by Commissioner E. E. White, Ohio, on “ A National 
Bureau of Education.” This last paper was adopted by 
the association, and a committee consisting of E. E. 
White, Newton Bateman, and J. K. Adams, (Vt.) was 
appointed to memorialize Congress on the establishment 
of a National Bureau of Education. 

The committee prepared a memorial and drafted a bill, 
and the next day the memorial and bill were introduced 
in the house of representatives by General James A. 
Garfield, of Ohio. 

The importance of a National Bureau of Education had 
been presented to the National Teachers’ Association on 
several occasions, first in 1859, and at the Harrisburg 
meeting it elicited very general interest, the establish- 
ment of such a bureau being advocated by President 
Greene in his inaugural address ; by J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, in a paper on Education and “Re-con- 
struction,” and by Andrew J. Rickoff, of Ohio, in a paper 
wholly devoted to the subject. Resolutions strongly 
favoring the movement were passed. 

A second meeting of the association was held in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., August 12 and 18, 1866, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hon. B. G. Northrop, president, and Supt. L. 
Van Bokkelen, secretary. A paper was presented by 
Supt. J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y., on “The Cost of 
Education Per Capita in the Different States ;” a report 
by Supt. Charles R. Coburn, on “State School Statis- 
tics,” which was referred to a committee of three to re- 
port back the next day, when the subject was thoroly 
discussed by the most competent experts in the body ; 
and a report by the committee appointed at Washington 
on the National Bureau of Education, stating that an 
approved bill establishing a National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, had passed the house of representatives 
and was pending in the senate. A committee consist- 
ing of E. E. White, O. Hosford, Mich.; D. Steven- 
son, Ky.; J. W. Bulkley, and L. Van Bokkelen was 
appointed to bring the house bill to the attention of 
the senate and urge its passage. Committees were ap- 
pointed on state school statistics, city school statistics, 
and on the relation of education to crime and pauperism. 

The third meeting of the association [second annual] 
was held in Nashville, Tenn., August 17, 1868, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, no meeting of the National Association 
being held in 1867. E. E. White was president 
and L. Van Bokkelen, secretary. The subjects consid- 
ered at this meeting were: (1) “School Funds—How 
Best Raised, by State or Local Taxation, How Appor- 
tioned, How Disbursed,” the subject being introduced 
by a paper by Gen. John Eaton, state school superin- 
tendent of Tennessee ; (2) “School Supervision,” intro- 
duced by Supt. J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y., and (3) 
“School Organization in Townships,” introduced by 
Supt. D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. At the evening ses- 
sion the president delivered an address on “The Family, 
the Community, and the State in Education.” The 
sessions were attended by members of the legislature of 
Tennessee and other citizens interested in the organiza- 
tion of school systems. 

I have thus given somewhat fully the proceedings of 
the first three meetings of the association as evidencing 
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concretely its aims as originally organized. The minutes 
of the subsequent meetings to 1880, and later, show that 
the time of each meeting was largely devoted to the 
consideration of practical questions related to school or- 
ganization and management. Little effort was made to 
draw or entertain promiscuous audiences. The very 
few exceptions were due to a failure of the officers to 
recognize the main purpose of the association or duly to 
appreciate the vital problems in school organization and 
management needing solution. The superintendents met 
to widen their knowledge and increase their efficiency in 
school administration. The subjects were not discussed 
in a series of formal papers, but in a free interchange of 
views, often in the so-called “ round table” manner. 

The first seven meetings were held in the reconstruc- 
tion period, in which nearly half of the states and many 
cities reorganized their school systems. 

In the first twenty years nearly half of the meetings 
were held in Washington in February or March, the 
special purpose being first the organization and subse- 
quently the defense and strengthening of the Bureau of 
Education, and also the securing of national aid to edu- 
cation in the South. 

At the Cleveland meeting in 1870, the National Teach- 
ers’ Association was reorganized with the title of the 
National Educational Association. The revised consti- 
tution provided for four departments, viz: School Su- 
perintendence, Normal Schools, Elementary Schools, and 
ion Instruction, with the provision [Article III, Sec- 
tion 2]: 


“Each department may prescribe its own conditions of mem- 
bership, [provided that no person shall be admitted to such 
membership who is not a member of the general association. 


This section was a part of the constitution for twen- 
ty-five years. 

The National Association of School Superintendents 
was organized as the Department of School Superin- 
tendence, and the only changes in its constitution were 
in the title (as above) and the condition of membership, 
only members of the general association being eligible. 

The minutes of the meetings from the organization in 
1866 to 1890 show that the election of officers took 
place at the meeting held in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the general association, and only super- 
intendents and ex-superintendents were elected to office. 
At the Nashville meeting in 1889, Professor Woodward, 
of St. Louis, was nominated for president pro tem, but he 
properly declined and Mr. Rickoff was elected ; and, if 
the writer’s memory is trustworthy, only those who were 
eligible to membership, as prescribed in 1866, voted in 
the election of officers. Since 1890 the department has 
held its annual meetings in February or March (no meet- 
ing being held in 1893) and the officers have been chosen 
at these meetings. 

Since 1890 the meetings of the department have as- 
sumed more and more the character of mid-year meet- 
ings of the general association, and their programs have 
increasingly attracted the attendance of persons not di- 
rectly connected with school administration. Meanwhile, 
important and even vital problems in school manage- 
ment are waiting for solution. It is true that su- 
perintendents are interested in nearly all depart 
ments of school work, but it is also true that school 
supervision has its special functions and duties. If the 
several departments of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation are to justify their existence, there must be a 
closer differentiation of function, and the special prob- 
lems in each should receive the attention of experts of 
ability and experience. 

In the revision of the constitution of the general asso- 
ciation in 1895, the provision relating to membership in 
the departments [Article III, Section 2 was omitted, 
and under the constitution as amended, each department 
has been free to prescribe its own conditions of member- 
ship, but only members of the general association have 
been eligible to office [Article IV, Section 4]. The 
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amendment adopted by the active members at the Char- 
leston meeting (1900) provides that only active members 
shall have the right to vote in the association or its de- 
partments, 

The Department of Superintendence has full authority 
under the constitution of the association to limit its 
membership to superintendents, supervising principals, 
and other officers directly connected with school admin- 
istration, and by regulation it may restore the aim and 
purpose prescribed at the organization ofthe body. The 
way is clear for such action if the members of the de- 
partment deem it advisable. The only limitation is that 
all members entitled to vote must be active members of 
the general association. 


GF 


The Past and Future Work of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
By Supt. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


The preparation of this paper involved an immense 
amount of work inexamining and verifying all the pro- 
ceedings that I had access to in Kansas City, or that 
could be procured from the department of education in 
Washington, and besides I was under the necessity of 
having some doubtful points verified by documents in 
Secretary Shepard’s possession. Upon investigation, it 
became evident that no reliable history of the proceed- 
ings of the department prior to 1890 existed, hence I 
had to make two complete catalogs covering more than 
forty pages of typewritten matter, showing what the 
department has thus far done in various lines of investi- 
gation, and these I submit as appendixes “A” and “B” 
for publication by the National Educational Association. 


Historical Sketch. 


The National Superintendents’ Department was organ- 
ized in 1865, and it is the oldest of the seventeen de- 
partments, but it was followed immediately by the 
organization of the Normal Department. Prior to 1870, 
all educational topics presented in these two departments 
were discussed before the whole association. From 
1857 to 1870, the name of the General Association as 
an educational body was “The National Teachers’ As- 
sociation.” At the Cleveland meeting in 1870 it was 
changed to “The National Educational Association.” 
As at first constituted, it was an iron-clad organization. 
The first constitution of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation,” Art. II, on Membership, reads as follows: 


“Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in teaching in a 
public or private elementary school, college or university, or 
who is regularly employed as private tutor, as an editor of an 
educational journal, or as a superintendent of schools, shall be 
eligible to membership. Ladies engaged in teaching may, 
upon recommendation of the board of directors, become hon- 
orary members, and shall possess the right of presenting in 
the form of written essays (to be read by the secretary or any 
other member whom they may select) their view upon the 
subject assigned for discussion. , 

In the Amended Constitution of 1870, Art. I1J-Mem- 
bership, Section 1, begins: 

“Any person in any way connected with the work of educa- 
tion shall be eligible to membership. Such persons may 
become a member of this association by paying two dollars 
and signing this constitution.” 

The following lists of subjects and the number of 
papers in each, omitting discussion will give a good idea 
of the character and scope of work that has been done 
in this department: 


As. -AMNOVIOANGUGR VION Ss sos osccscase ccs cicssis veda seaasaess 4 papers. 
2. Civil Service in Public Schools..............csecceceee | a 
3. Cost of Maintaining Schools..............sscsecsseees eee 
4, Colleges and Universities...............cscccssssesees — 
5. County Supervision and Rural Schools.............. on 
Se I a inicnscveves-nvnciienenneoveness ie 
7. Criticisms of Public Schools..............sseecssseeees ies 
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ey. IMIR Atit Licdainautinbs, veiiicueinniacgebadesapenenes aon 
9. Courses of Study and Methods of Instruction...... alone 
BU, INGE BRil si cvisvctsssccsacdssecrsavcavecessstecs eo 
11. Education and Census Reports..............sesseeees baa 
12. Education in Alaska and among the Indians....... / as 
13. Education in Foreign Countries.............00000-06 Ma = 
14, Education of Dependent and Incorrigible Chil- 

Se iiiieenediniasneinennsnicvenvnningniateasians a a 
TEs Ty BOO ceccccccccecesevccessecosccosssees _ 
16. Grading and Promoting Pupils...............0.sss00 fen 
er RIMS MONOUIMirar cov descec ines docuesesssocessssccescodcsse 1 el 
18. Individualism in Mass Education..............00s000 ie 
19. Kindergarten Education..............cssscsersseeseeees a 
Fe I inccchnicnnndsnincsenennconsuteenanetses ie 
iy Pe sc cctictienscicinnsinssiiacacasssanisoacess ae 
22. National Bureau of Education...........-.ssescsseees EES 
23. National Aid to Education .............sssecseseeeeees 2 “ 
24, National System of Schools............csserseceeseees ie 
25. Normal and Training Schools.............cseecseseees — 
Be iis cn ctenccqeenaacctencaiocaanisan = 
27. Psychology and Pedagogy..........cessssseseseesseees aa 
28. Qualifications of Principals and Teachers.......... Ge. 8 
BD: ManBlne Cae iisaesceccccisccsecccccscvescsesveasesosess Be 
30. Supervision of City Schools...........ssscssseceeeeees _.* 
31. School Organization and Territorial Units........ “we 2 
SZ. Tohool Statistios........ccccccsccccoscsccoscceveccceseees -_ * 
33. School Houses and School Sanitation..............+. ile 
34. School Boards, School Organization and Admin- 

IRSBA EON can cases-cescucicccecuceccsseceevavessteses - 
35. The Alphabet, Spelling, and Reading ( aa 
36. Teachers and Teaching..........cscccrcserecerersesees _ 
37. The South, and Her Educational Problems......... . Sa 
38. The World’s Columbian Exposition ...........-...+++ cs 
39. Teaching English and Literature.................++ 7s 
40. The Library and the Public Schools................. 7 as 
41. Technical and Special Lines to Education.......... ie, 3 
42. Withdrawal of Pupils from School..........00+++++ 

Total, 345 


Some of these subjects, it will be observed, never pos- 
sessed any very great interest, either local or general, 
while others, again, have occupied a large sphere of the 
educational thought of this country. For instance, the 
discussion of manual training, which ran thru a period 
of eighteen years, containing eighteen set papers, 
besides voluminous discussions and suggestions, forms 
one of the most complete treatises on that subject from 
a pedagogical standpoint that has appeared in print. 

Another very important subject that has received very 
full treatment is the supervision of city schools, begin- 
ning in 1868 and still continuing, having covered a 
period of thirty-one years. It is presented in twenty- 
six different papers, a number of them of very great 
value. Could these papers and discussions be bound 
into a volume for the use of the town, county, and city 
superintendents, it would be an invaluable contribution 
to the pedagogic literature of this country. Such a 
treatise is greatly needed since we have nothing ap- 
proaching a standard work on this subject. Nearly 
every imaginable phase of the subject is herein treated 
with great fullness. 

I hope the board of trustee of the National Educa- 
tional Association will take action upon this matter at 
an early date, authorizing the publication of such a vol- 
ume. 

The discussion of elementary schools, covering a 
period of sixteen years, is another contribution well 
worthy of publication. It has received the attention its 
importance demanded, and yet the last word has not 
been spoken upon courses of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, or the tax-paying power of acommunity. Sixteen 
papers have been formally presented and discussed by a 
strong array of teaching talent. It is one of the sub- 
jects still requiring further consideration. In the senti- 
ment of President Garfield—When an elementary 
course is spread out too much, it becomes exceedingly 
thin. The thickening and thinning processes are with 
us now. 

County supervision and rural schools first came on the 
program in 1868, and continued till 1896. Sixteen dif- 
ferent papers contain what has been advanced upon this 
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topic. This field of work has been well mapped out, but 
leaving much work to be done along the lines of modify- 
ing rural courses of study, the consolidation of school 
districts, massing pupils in public schools in the sparsely 
settled communities by hauling or otherwise conveying 
them from remote distances to the school-houses at 
public expense, and the establishment of township high 
schools. While these questions have been thoughtfully 
considered in some localities, they are destined in the 
near future to come more prominently before the public 
for discussion and action. Already some of them have 
passed into the realm of business economy and common 
sense. 

National aid to education from 1872 to 1890 was con- 
tinually in the foreground. The subject was one of 
great historic interest, and occupied a much wider range 
in discussion than some other questions of more vital 
importance. As a matter of history, illustrating one 
phase of educational thought, the discussion possesses 
now permanent value owing to the legal issues involved. 
The condition which produced it having passed away, it 
may be assigned to the realm of dead issues, liable how- 
ever to be resurrected under some or other form unlooked 
for. 

Colleges and universities, by virtue of their character 
and great educational value, have ever held a prominent 
place in the department. Some of the ablest men in the 
nation have contributed very scholarly articles, and the 
discussion now going on presents new and unexpected 
phases each year. The transformations have been so 
rapidly pushed forward during the last two decades in 
college and university work, that, compared to the 
former conservatism which had prevailed, it seems al- 
most revolutionary to many, particularly in regard to 
elective courses and of major and minor subjects for 
graduation and degrees. A strong reaction in some 
quarters is beginning to set in, and further concessions 
in the direction of conservatism will probably be made. 
College work, however, has been more sharply cut out 
from university work, and yet the line is a wavy one, 
even on paper. The indications now are that each kind 
of institution will settle down eventually into its own 
legitimate sphere, and neither will do the work that be- 
longs strictly to the other. The weakest spot in our 
greatest universities to-day is the vast amount of in- 
struction assigned to tutors. As a matter of fact the 
students do not come into close enough mental contact 
with men of superior attainments. The universities 
will adjust themselves to the work in due time. True 
manhoud is an element of such vital importance that it 
must not be neglected in the training of young men. 

The high school question has called forth some of the 
best papers presented during the existence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. While the contributions 
have not been so extensive, yet those presented possess 
great merit. There are many serious questions con- 
nected with high schools that remain to be solved. The 
legitimate function of the high school is certainly not in 
a state of stable equilibrium. There is a furious striv- 
ing among too many of them to be more than high 
schools. A well-grounded feeling exists in many quarters 
that the sails are catching too much wind and need fore- 
shortening. One thing is certain, the high schools 
should teach some things well, and not attempt to have 
the pupils absorb a little something of everything with- 
out knowing any one thing well. Another grave ques- 
tion is the proper adjustment of the pupils to the courses 
of study, so that those who can complete the work in 
four years may do so, and those who require five years 
should not be rushed thru it in four vears. Another 
adjustment should come at the end of the seventh year 
in the ward schools, at which time pupils of average at- 
tainments are prepared, or should be well enough pre- 
pared, to enter upon high school work. Six years in 
ward schools, followed by six years in high schools 
would prove poor economy in any community and be in- 
jurious to the pupils. 
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The subject of high school statistics is also in a chaotic 
condition, altho I endeavored last year to initiate 
movement which will give, if generally adopted, results 
more trustworthy than those heretofore published. 

Normal schools have been most fully treated in eleven 
articles, the first by Dr. Philbrick thirty years ago, and 
the last in 1898. The articles constitute a distinct and 
valuable treatise, notwithstanding what has been done 
in the Normal Departmentand in the National Council jn 
this special line of work. 

Ten excellent articles, spread over a period of thirty. 
two years, have been presented before the department 
on education in foreign countries, two of these articles 
being by foreigners, ana the others by Americans. In 
recent years this subject has been most ably summarized 
by the present commissioner of education in his excellent 
annual reports. 

Another subject that has received generous treatment 
is that of school-houses and school sanitation in twelve 
articles, some of which are by experts. Unless the sub- 
ject shall be more completely worked out in the National 

Jouncil, it will still admit of further elucidation. The 
present status of this subject is represented by the ex- 
pressive word wnfinished, and the same remark applies to 
several other topics that have been partially treated. 

The South and her educational problems under differ- 
ent titles has occupied much space, but not more so 
than its importance demands, It was an absorbing edu- 
cational topic for years and one of deep interest. The 
heroic efforts of the Southern people to work out the 
problem in their own way ; and in harmony with their 
local conditions is destined to constitute one of the most 
remarkable chapters in American history. The South- 
ern people are handling this complicated question suc- 
cessfully and much better than other people could do it 
for them. Thru indomitable will power, coupled with re- 
markable sagacity, they are accomplishing a great deal 
educationally, religiously, and socially, and for millions 
of people who can help themselves but little. 

School boards, school units, school organization, and 
school administration, in this department as well as in 
the National Council, have engaged the best and most 
experienced thought of educators for nearly thirty years, 
and it is still a matter of very earnest and deep discus- 
sion. Every definite deliverance to the present, is no 
more than a tentative experiment to hit upon a work- 
able, satisfactory plan of adjustment to social and econo- 
mic conditions. 

Ten papers have been published on the grading and 
promoting of pupils and the subject is still undecided. 


Some Subjects that have been Inadequately Treated. 


It is pertinent to remark that in the General Associa- 
tion or in some of the other departments, several topics 
have been more fully discussed than in the Department 
of Superintendence, and in arranging programs this fact 
has been kept in view each year by the president. This 
accounts for the meager treatment of some phases of 
education in the scheme I have condensed. 


More Discussion. 

In my opinion the following topics will admit of much 
fuller treatment ; child study on a rational and scien- 
tific basis ; moral education, especially of the feelings ; 
what school statistics ought to be collected ; a more sat- 
isfactory and rational method of teaching the English 
language in the rural and city schools; an economic 
basis of conducting a system of public schools as depend- 
ent on the tax-paying power of a community; the rela- 
tion of the superintendent to the board of education 
with a view to avoiding useless and reckless expenditures 
and the exploitation of fads and frills; how to diffuse 
each year among the common school teachers the best 
information published in the annual reports of the U. S. 
commissioner of education ; at what hours should ward 
schools and high schools open and close each day, and 
what are the best periods forintermission? What effect 
does the change of teachers in the high schools have on 
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the pupils in regard to the eighth commandment? A 
clear deliverance in regard to the subjects that are purely 
informational and those that are culture studies ; or the 
difference between form and content studies ; courses of 
study for elementary schools, including what subjects 
only shall be in the course, and what shall be the aim 
and scope of the treatment ; how shall the small graded 
schools be best supervised and what kind of course of 
study is best adapted to the needs of such communities? 
The ways and means to secure the best results in manual 
training in the grades so as not to detract from the ef- 
ficiency of the regular work; what, how much, when, 
and by whom shall this be done? How much of domes- 
tic science and agriculture should be taught in the rural 
schools? What is the educational value of marking 
cadets at West Point and Annapolis? Haveexaminations 
a legitimate place in the public schools? 

Some of these subjects should be referred to commit- 
tees for special investigation, and others assigned to in- 
dividuals for additional discussion at future meetings of 
this department. 


a 


Superintendence in Large Cities. 


Report of Round-table held under the leadership of Supt. F. 
Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo, 


GENERAL TOPIC, 


Organization of the Work of Inspection and Super- 
vision thru Assistant Teachers and Principals, so as to 
Reach the Grade Teacher. 

1. Character of inspection necessary to determine needs of 
individual teachers—thru whom and ,* what means secured? 

2. Assistance and guidance for individual teachers. What 
By whom? How? 

3. The superintendent’s function in securing needed assist- 
ance and guidance for the individual. 

4, Meetings of (a) assistant superintendents, (b) principals, 
(c) teachers by — (d) teachers of single subjects, (e) en- 
tire teaching and supervising force. Purposes and character 
of work in each class of meetings. Function of the superin- 
tendent in organizing the work for these meetings. 

In presenting the topic for discussion Mr. Soldan 
called attention to some of the difficulties growing out of 
the large number of teachers which renders it almost im- 
possible for the superintendent to become acquainted 
with the work of each individual. He must of necessity, 
depend in a large measure upon the visits of inspection 
made by assistants and principals. 


Supt. Lewis H. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, thought 
that the superintendent himself should make a series of 
visits to the same teacher on the same day, three or four 
visits of short duration, say five minutes. On the next 
day he should visit the same teacher again to observe how 
the lessons succeeding the ones that he had observed are 
given after the teacher had benefited by the suggestions 
offered by him on the preceding day. The superintend- 
ent cannot visit all teachers in this way, but he can visit 
the best teachers in his city and the poorest teachers. 
Then thru meetings with the supervising officers to es- 
tablish the general policy which shall govern the work. 
Meetings with principals of the same nature. 


Supt. W. F. Slaton, of Atlanta, Ga., explained that 
with one assistant he supervises the work of 258 teach- 
ers. He visits each one once in each year. He empha- 
sizes the need of protecting the individuality of the 
teacher. He holds grade meetings, followed by general 
meetings of all the teachers, 


Mr. Soldan, the chairman, pointed out the need of en- 
couragement, even criticism can be made in such a way 
as to stimulate theteacher to renewed effort. He spoke 
of the importance of personal talks with the teacher to 
point out faulty methods of questioning and kindred 
errors. He raised the question whether supervision is 
for the purpose of stimulating or for lopping off or is 
there a way to combine both? 
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Mr. Jones said that conference for the purpose of 
stimulating to better work was the only kind that should 
be conducted in the school-room. That for any other 
ee should be conducted in the superintendent’s 
office. 


Superintendent Siefert, of Milwaukee, emphasized the 
importance of acquaintance with the teacher. Princi- 
pals are his cabinet. Teachers are to be influenced thru 
the principal. The superintendent really knows a class 
only by taking it himself. He should wherever possible 
commend the work of the teacher as shown by the work 
of the class. He corrects his own record of a teacher’. 
efficiency by comparing with record of his assistant and 
the principal. Finds men as a rule more helpful as prin- 
cipals than women. In his grade meetings, the teachers 
form their own organization. 


District Supt. Leslie Lewis, of Chicago, held that it is 
the duty of superintendent and principal to aid the teacher 
to succeed. Quite generally, if the teacher fails, it is 
our fault. To help the teacher there must be acquaint- 
ance. Such acquaintance cannot be made in five or ten 
minutes’ visits. He visits the younger teachers oftener 
than others, makes criticisms sometimes in the presence 
of the principal. Criticisms may be kindly given and 
when so given are gratefully received. Criticisms may 
not always be made in the presence of the principal. Mr. 
Lewis stated that he finds men and women equally valua- 
ble as principals. Teachers must be informed kindly but 
firmly of the exact ground of the criticism. 


Mr. Soldan quoted one of Lincoln’s sayings—“ One 
drop of honey catches more flies than a gallon of vin- 
egar,” and another from the Talmud, “ There is a soul 
of goodness in things evil.” Hethen raised the question 
of how to avoid collision of authority in making sugges- 
tions to teachers. Mr. Lewis makes such suggestions 
in the presence of the principals. Mr. Siefert tells the 
teacher “Do as the principal told you.” He then works 
with the principal who makes thecorrection. Mr. Jones 
recommends such an understanding with supervising offi- 
cers that such difficulties will rarely occur. 


Supt. W. N. Hailman, of Dayton, Ohio, said that the 
superintendent must deal directly with the principal con- 
ferring with him before making criticisms of teachers. 
Let the principal deal with the matter without your help 
unless he wishes it. He believes in kindness and in be- 
nevolence, but in some instances a time comes at last 
when a teacher must be asked to resign. The principal 
must be made to feel his responsibility and his power. 
Organizations help. Superintendents should seek the 
advice of his principals, should encourage free discussion, 
should give credit for such assistance. He should not 
require things done in this way or that way, but the ac- 
complishment of certain results. Thru teachers’ meet- 
ings teachers realize their own short-comings. Mr. 
Hailman explained that sometimes he transfers a teacher 
to a more appreciative principal. Both principals and 
teachers are made to understand that they, not the su- 
perintendent, make the school. Teachers in Dayton are 
divided into chapters for the study of certain lines of 
work, as literature, history, geography, etc. Those defi- 
cient in any direction are advised to join the chapter de- 
voted to the study of that subject. The superintendent 
calls attention to sources of information. He places 
stress of supervision upon the attitude of the teacher 
toward the children. 


Mr. Anderson, formerly superintendent at Milwaukee, 
held that the superintendent’s services are more effective 
in speaking to the entire body of teachers about meritori- 
ous as well as about faulty methods since he can select 
those which are typical. He does not approve of meet- 
ings presided over by elected officers. He would appoint 
the officers. 

Mr. Hailman has three times a year what he calls a 
house-cleaning day. The good things observed are 
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summed up and errors pointed out. Teachers of recog- 
nized ability are invariably selected by the teachers to 
lead the chapters. High school teachers often being 
among them. 


Mr. Soldan explained the character of the teachers’ 
meetings held in St. Louis. At the opening of school 
each year, the 1700 are invited to come together to hear 
an address given by the superintendent. Attendance is 
voluntary, yet more teachers attend than when attend- 
ance was required. The opening lecture is a condensa- 
tion of the experience of the previous year. There are 
weekly meetings of the teachers in various departments, 
all of which are voluntary. These meetings occur usu- 
ally at 3:30 in the afternoon with permission to those 
who wish to attend to close their schools in time to reach 
the placeof meeting. Principals’ meetings occur as often 
as once in six weeks. The superintendent formulates 
certain broad principles as a basis of discussion. Teach- 
ers are encouraged to criticise the administration. 
Thanks are always returned to the teachers for such 
criticisms. Tho anonymous criticisms deserve nothing 
better than the waste-basket, yet on the ground that no 
principal should be kept in ignorance of any statement 
affecting the work such communications are sent to the 


principal to whom they refer with an explanation of the ° 


superintendent’s low estimation of their value and with 
the request that they be returned. 

Teachers in St. Louis are appointed from among the 
graduates of city normal school after one year of appren- 
tice teaching. They meet every second Saturday during 
the apprentice year for the purpose of receiving in- 
struction or for observing a model lesson given by a 
teacher of some class that has demonstrated the excel- 
lence of its work. A pedagogical society was organized 
in 1869 with membership dues of $1 ayear. Membership 
at present is 900. Thru this organization professional 
spirit is enhanced. 


Mr. Z. H. Brown, of Nashville, Tenn., said that he 
never criticises a teacher until the principal has been 
consulted. The superintendent may sometimes be mis- 
taken. His visits to teachers last from five minutes to 
thirty minutes, His teachers meet by groups to study 
certain subjects each teacher being required to attend 
one of two possible meetings every two weeks. A large 
majority of them attend both meetings. These meetings 
last forty-five minutes, occur at 3:30 in the afternoon. 
When a subject occurs in the grades, extending up into 
the high school, the high school teacher of that subject 
is the leader of the class. 


Supt. Wm. J. M. Cox, of Moline, Illinois, said that 
criticism when it must be given had better be given in 
the presence of the teacher alone. 


Mr. Brown stated that he never criticises a teacher in 
the presence of a third person. He expects the principal 
to speak to the teacher to correct such faults as he may 
discover or that the superintendent may point out. 


Miss Farson, district superintendent in Chicago, said 
that she considers it just as wrong for the superintendent 
to be continually talking about poor teachers as it is for 
the teacher to be continually talking about bad children. 
Show the teachers how to become better teachers. Su- 
perintendents of Chicago, Miss Farson believes, are visit- 
ing their schools largely for the sake of learning. Su- 
perintendents can learn far more than they teach. Their 
function is to find commendable things and to extend 
them. On taking charge in her district in the first four 
days she visited each principal in her district. Before 
making suggestions she heard what they had to say. This 
was also her course with the teachers. What the teach- 
ers need ismore courage. No superintendent has a right 
to go into a school-room except as an expert. He must 
be able to do everything that he expects his teachers to 
do. Everything in the room is a sign of the teacher. 
Everything in a building is a sign of the principal. All 
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meetings of teachers are voluntary. In closing, Migs 
Farson said “Test the atmosphere of the school-room, 
look for the strong things, show the principals and teach. 
ers that you are there tohelp them. Try to create an 
atmosphere in which the teacher can work out her own 
salvation with freedom.” 


Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., called 
attention to the danger confronting the superintendent 
of losing himself in a mass of petty details. The tendency 
in college administration and in school supervision is to 
make so prominent the business side as to consume all the 
time at command in the mechanism of the work, to leave 
no time for personal growth on which all effective leader- 
ship depends. The superintendent must secure time for 
study. Unless he is a student, he will find it absolutely 
impossible to get his teachers to study. The things we 
have to do should be classified. Some of them are so 
comparatively unimportant that we should put them off 
until next day and then forget to do them at all. Itis 
more important with another class of duties to makea 
decision promptly rather than carefully. Any decision 
is better than delay. Then there is the third class of 
duties that must be performed only after the most careful 
consideration and after consultation with principals and 
teachers of special ability. Set apart sacredly one-half 
day each week for study. Go where no one can find 
you. Mr. Balliet stated that his own practice had been 
to devote the month of April mainly to study. In that 
month he visited schools only occasionally and not with 
any definite purpose. He emphasized the value of scraps 
of time for reading. If we let our interest in study die, 
we ought to resign. Read thoroly in one or two lines 
and broadly in other lines. In our meetings it is a mis- 
take to confine our discussions to details. For instance, 
a talk upon discipline once in ten years should be suffi- 
cient. Let results of reading come out in teachers’ 
meetings. We need to reach a certain point before we 
get the desire to goon. The high school graduate and 
the graduate of the normal school have not reached this 
point. If the superintendent has reached it, he can in- 
spire his teachers to reach it. 


Mr. Jones said the superintendent has two chief duties : 
first, to develop ideals and standards ; second, to inspire 
teachers to work. 


Superintendent Mark, of Louisville, Ky., said that 
some of the superintendent's work must be detail 
work. You cannot give the teacher adequate help in 
general meetings. Those are for inspiration. On ac- 
count of their excellence some rooms need to be visited 
but seldom. The superintendent is employed as an ex- 
pert. He is a physician who must diagnose diseases. If 
the teacher is a noisy teacher, help may be given her by 
taking her without comment to visit a room of the same 
kind in a distant building. After such a visit, one 
teacher said after observing the horrible example for a 
few minutes, “Let me go back to my room, you needn’t 
say a word.” Teachers work better if they themselves 
discover their failings. It is Mr. Mark’s practice to hold 
conferences with teachers inviting to such conferences 
those needing help and those able to give the help needed. 
Avoid creating antagonism. 


Associate Supt. Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, said that 
the agencies set in motion by the superintendents should 
be to aid the teacher to greater efficiency. The principal 
is the central power in directing the work. The greatest 
efficiency is secured thru those principals who can step 
into a school-room and illustrate the kind of work that 
should be done in any grade, therefore help the principal 
to become master of every part of the work. Mr. Lane 
related an incidert in which he had suggested to a teacher 
the propriety of illustrating some feature of her work by 
drawing. Upon being asked toshow her how and having 
made the attempt, she responded, “I think I ean do it 
pretty nearly as well as that myself.” Sympathy be- 
tween superintendent and teacher and between teacher 
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and pupils is essential. The superintendent should hold. 


meetings with principals to inculcate high ideals and to 
cultivate the proper spirit. The principal has the gen- 
eral direction of the work in his building. The superin- 
tendent goes into the rooms to see that these directions 
are carried out. About one-half of the principals promptly 
carry out suggestions. Individual work has to be done 
with the others, 


Mr. Lane held that one of the most effective methods 
for improving work, establishing high ideals is a grade 
meeting in which illustrated class exercises are given by 
skilled teachers and observed by visiting teachers. The 
week before the opening of school in September is de- 
voted to voluntary meetings of teachers whose profes- 
sional spirit brings them together to make preparation 
for the work of the year. 


Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, of Omaha, emphasized the im- 
portance of the business side of supervision. The super- 
intendent of schools isof American origin. Each super- 
intendent has developed along individual lines. In time 
we shall have the man strong on both the business and 
educational side. Mr. Pearse commended the idea that 
the superintendent is to set up standards. He held that 
it is sometimes necessary to speak of the poor teachers, 
of the “dead wood” in the profession. We cannot deal 
wholly with inspiration, tho this is pleasant. 


District Superintendent Lowrey, of Chicago, said that 
he finds teachers always willing to do hard and tiresome 


’ things because they require the least thought. He finds 


it hard to get them to give up useless drudgery. He 
regards itimportant for the superintendent toshow them 
how to do their work with as little expenditure of energy 
as possible, as for instance in the minute marking of ex- 
amination papers. A teacher can easily use all of her 
time and that of a secretary in doing unprofitable routine 
work. She should reserve her strength for teaching 
rather than for recording, for personal rest and for 
broad study. 


aa 
A Standard Course of Study. 


For Elementary Schools in Cities. 

By Supt. RicHArD G. Boone, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[Theses presented at meeting of Department of Superintend- 
ence, N.E. A.] 

1. Because of (1) the manifoldness of science and the 
rapid increase in the sum of knowledge, available as in- 
struments for instruction, and (2) the better equipment 
of teachers, courses of study in the future, may safely 
and wisely, be less prescriptive and more suggestive. 

2. The successive stages in the child’s growth, how- 
ever, and the distribution of work among the several 
grades in a given system, will probably always require 
that the sequence of steps in the course should be some- 
what rigidly prescribed and adhered to. 

3. In all important branches, for each step in the 
course, there should be provided co-ordinate topics of 
like grade, any one or a minimum number of which may 
be used as the prescription for the class,—at the option 
of the teacher and the principal. 

4, These co-ordinate topics, in sequence thru the ele- 
mentary course, would form so many possible series, in 
a given subject, any one of which might be followed ac- 
cording to the preference of teacher or principal, or as 
might be made necessary by the equipment of the school, 
or the character of the contributing population. 

5. Except in certain formal subjects, perhaps, each 
series should be continuous thruout the elementary 
school years. 

6. While a minimum amount of work in one or more 
series of each grade, should be required of all, additional 
studies as voluntary work, in other series in the same grade, 
should within generous limits, be not only permitted but 
— both to individual pupils and to strong 
Classes. 
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7. Such training exercises as current conventionality 
require (language, social and business forms, contempor- 
ory and local institutions, codes of right behavior, etc., 
or such as the culture of one’s time demands, should be 
carefully prescribed and mastered. 

8. The course as a whole, and, as far as applicable, 
every series thruout the several years should provide 
exercises for both interpretation and use; for under- 
standing and expression ; for perception and construc- 
tion. 

9. At every stage in the course, and daily, exercises 
should be provided for sight or impromptu or unpre- 
pared work; and these exercises should be such as, on 
the one hand, for purposes of training, are easily within 
the pupil’s skill ; or, on the other, for purposes of educa- 
tion, challenge his understanding. 

10. The ideal to be kept in mind should aim at a dis- 
tribution of subject matter thru the course, rather than 
reference to books merely. Indeed, theses 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 9 would make this necessary. The book in most 
upper grades would come to be a text for a topic, pos- 
sibly for an entire grade in that subject, but not neces- 
sarily, not probably, for different grades or for different 
rooms or classes of the same grade, 

11. As far as the exigencies of school life will permit, 
all arts of expression should be connected with and grow 
out of the (school and non-school) interests of the chil- 
dren in real knowledge and their use of it. 

12. For children in our public schools, to fix an ac- 
quaintance with, and habitual use of, and adjustment to 
the requirements of American civic and social life should 
be a constant and leading purpose recognized in the 
course of study. 

13. As a means of cultivating alertness of mind, and 
manifoldness of interest, and a familiar use of the causal 
relation, exercises in interpreting, enjoying, and using 
nature and natural forces should be prescribed thruout 
the course. 

14, Of mathematics for the elementary grades, the 
course should include simple number and form lessons 
for the first year or two, used incidentally; the four 
fundamental processes of arithmetic with important ap- 
plications up to and thru the seventh school year ; and 
the elements of algebra and constructive geometry in 
the year following. 

15. Thruout the course, language as a means of ex- 
pression, and language as a means of interpretation, 
must receive constant attention; both uses having 
recognition from the earliest years,—-the former predom- 
inating in the primary grades, the latter gaining in im- 
portance relatively with the advancement of pupils. 

16. In a similar way, drawing, writing, music, manual 
work, etc., have their primary use as means of expres- 
sion, and should be freely drawn upon to re-enforce the 
language exercises—talking and reading—but should 
look toward fine-art appreciation in their respective do- 
mains as a fuller, later development. 

17. Thruout the years of childhood, there should be 
systematic and carefully graded instruction upon the 
nature and functions of the body and the bodily organs, 
the conditions of health, and the physiology of exercise, 
sleep, eating, etc. ; and the purposeful daily practice of 
simple physical exercises and hygienic rules for sound 
vigorous bodies ; to the end that a habit may be fixed of 
intelligently and regularly caring for these things. 

18. As a corollary to what has been said in the six- 
teenth thesis, it remains to be stated that such a system 
of purposeful teaching as is outlined would be partial 
in its results and incomplete in its scope, unless the 
kindergarten for children from four to six years of age 
be made an organic part of the system. 

I 

The meeting of the N.E.A. at Detroit, July 8-12 ought 
to be included in all plans for the summer. Detroit is 
an ideal convention city, Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J. 
President. y 
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The Superintendents’ Business Meeting. 
g 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Chicago last week is justly considered the most satis- 
factory one held for many years. Every session gave 
evidence of a firm determination to accomplish something. 
A work-a-day air pervaded. The credit for this was due 
not so much to the program as to the splendid manage- 
ment of the convention affairs by the presiding officer. 
Mr. Harvey gave the members to understand at the out- 
set that a vast amount of work was to be done, and that 
prompt beginning of sessions and strict adherence to 
the business under consideration would be insisted upon. 
His earnest, judicious, dignified, tactful, and withal firm 
conduct of the sessions made it possible for the Depart- 
ment to get thru the somewhat crowded program and to 
derive the greatest amount of profit from it. His diffi- 
culties were enhanced by the unavoidable absence of 
several of the men occupying important places on the 
program. But he succeeded in finding good substitutes, 
and the proceedings went on uninterrupted. 

Supt. E. G. Cooley, of Chicago, made his bow to the 
Department with a sensible paper on the “Gospel of 
Work.” Dr, John H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala., 
was detained at the bedside of his dying brother and so 
Supt. E. H. Mark, of Louisville, opened the discussion. 
Deputy State Supt. Howard J. Rogers, of New York, 
gave a comprehensive, well-digested, and interesting ad- 
dress on education at the Paris Exposition. 

The most exciting event of the opening session was 
that on the appointment of a committee on spelling re- 
forms. Editor E. O. Vaile, of Intelligence, presented a 
clear-cut statement embodying the strongest arguments 
for making the Department of Superintendence take the 
initiative in promoting the simplification of English spell- 
ing under the direction of a special commission composed 
of college presidents, school superintendents, and others 
whose scholarship and judgment would be a sufficient 
guarantee that the problem would be handled with care. 
The discussion which followed Mr. Vaile’s presentment 
was strenuous, to say the least. At times it went be- 
yond the bounds of good taste and injected unnecessary 
bitterness. An uncalled for tirade filled with venomous 
side-hits at Colonel Parker and other valiant champions 
of the cause of improved child education in home and 
school came from Editor Slauson Thompson, of the 
Chicago Times-Herald. Mr. Thompson seemed to pro- 
ceed on the supposition that calling names would dis- 
pose of the advocates of simplified spelling in the most 
effective way. His name does not appear upon the list 
of active members, and yet he wore an active member- 
ship badge and was on the strength of it allowed to oc- 
cupy the time of the meeting. The remarks of Dr. E. 
E. White and Dr. W. T. Harris decided the fate of Mr. 
Vaile’s petition and it was voted to lay the whole matter 
on the table. 

The papers of Supt. J. M. Greenwood and Dr. E. E. 
White upon the work of the Department of Superin- 
tendence are printed in this number, as are also ab- 
stracts of the papers of John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. 
Y.; and Supt. R. G. Boone, of Cincinnati. 

Dr. W. S. Christopher, of Chicago, gave strong reasons 
in favor of medical inspection of schools, but he passed 
so many unfounded criticisms upon the work in Boston 
and New York that he failed to make as favorable an 
impression as he otherwise might have done. He had 
failed to recognize the seriousness of addressing a body 
like the Department of Superintendence. Talking to 
the galleries is no longer tolerated. Supts. Maxwell 
and Seaver showed in a few emphatic words how little 
truth the references to the Boston and New York sys- 
tems of medical inspection contained. Supt. Aaron 
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Gove, of Denver, spoke strongly in favor of medical in- 
spection in the schools, and added also a word on the 
need of the care of children’s teeth. 

State Supt. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, was prevented 
from attending the meeting owing to sickness in family. 
His place was taken by Supt. Frank B. Cooper, of Salt 
Lake City. President Hadley, of Yale, was called home 
by the sudden illness of his daughter, but his paper on 
the use and control of examinations was read by some 
one else. 

The session devoted to manual training Jost some of 
its interest from the fact that several of the speakers 
re-thrashed old arguments in favor of manual training 
and ventured on theoretical lines instead of adhering to 
the program, which called for simple reports of actual 
work done in the schools. However, there was enough 
of value to repay members for their attendance. 

Supt. Kennedy made an excellent impression. His 
modest presentation of the plan of individual instruc- 
tion followed in Batavia, N. Y.. won him many new 
friends. His ready and concise answers to questions 
bearing upon the workings of the plan assured the sup- 
erintendents that he was speaking from a ripe experi- 
ence, and had carefully thought out all details. 

There was an outspoken declaration upon the ques- 
tion of temperance teaching. Without committing 
itself to approval of any particular methods of teaching 
the Department resolved by a unanimous vote that 
everything which can be done in-the battle against in- 
temperance ought to be done and “ that both physiology 
and hygiene should be so taught as to leave in the minds 
of children and youth nd adequate and proper knowl- 
edge of the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics on the human system.” The motion to adopt 
this resolution came from Dr. Albert G. Lane, of Chi- 
cago, and was seconded by former State Supt. Henry 
Sabin, of Iowa, who pronounced the report everything 
which he as an extreme advocate of temperance could 
desire. It will be remembered that a year ago a some- 
what similar report failed to get thru, and that Prof. 
W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan, created considerable stir 
ow in which he endeavored to show that alcohol 
is food. 

The officers elected for next year are : 


President—G. R. Glenn, state superintendent of Georgia ; 
First Vice-President—H. P. Emerson, city superintendent, 
Buffalo ; Second Vice-President—F. W. Cooley, city superin- 
tendent, Calumet, Mich. ; Secretary--J. W. Dietrich, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

A report of the round table of superintendents of 
large cities will be found on another page of this num- 
ber. Further notes on the meeting will be given next 
week. 


PR 
Mr. Alden’s Opinion. 


As a man competent to exercise the highest powers of 
intellect upon the question of mental development, in 
fact, all mental problems, Henry Mills Alden must be 
held in the highest esteem and respect. Since he has 
taken charge of the “Editor’s Study” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, we have turned to that department each month, 
sure of finding something bearing on that large process 
of which the work in the school-room is the beginning. 
In the March number he discusses the foundations of 
genius as displayed in literature, and cites Amelia Rives, 
speaking thus of her: ‘Whose. education had been a 
home affair, and whose individuality had therefore not 
been broken on the wheel of a public school system.” 

It is plain that Mr. Alden doubts the method of the 
general public school. His objection to it is the ‘ma- 
chine” in it, and it is this element that strikes all 
thoughtful observers painfully. But how shall the 
“wheel” be got rid of? For that matter the many 
“wheels”? We should like to have Mr. Alden invited 
by the board of education to give his opinion on this 
transcendently important point. 

Mr. Alden employs the word “individuality,” and it is 
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undoubtedly a key word in education. There are two 
problems: first, how to get men and women of educative 
power and spirit into the school-room ; second, how to 
make the work individual. This last is declared by some 
to be impossible because of the expense, but it would 
seem that this objection might be overcome. In our 
opinion if the first was really accomplished the second 
would follow. 
Looking for Snaps. 


The principal of a well-known preparatory school in 
the neighborhood of New York recently made the state- 
ment that “there are more young teachers running about 
looking for soft snaps than in any other profession.” 
Such persons are as a rule, he said, lazy and disinclined 
to do anything outside of regular routine. They demor- 
alize the children in their classes, for their half-hearted 
lazy habits of work are always imitated. There is only 
one way for a teacher to rise in his profession—to show 
himself determined to do better each day than he ever 
did before. When the teacher really means business 
and knows how to manage and arrange the affairs of the 
school-room, the children, who are natural imitators, un- 
consciously catch the infection, and the school-room be- 
comes what it should be—a workshop. 


What of the Chfld? 


One of the hardest facts for an educator to face is the 
utter indifference of the general public in most American 
cities to the welfare of the schools. The average citizen 
is willing to criticise when things are manifestly going 
wrong, but he will not come forward to co-operate in 
making themright. This apathy on the part of the pub- 
lic was strikingly described the other day in an address 
to the Utica, N. Y., chamber of commerce by Mr. John 
KE. Brandegee, for many years a school commissioner in 
Utica, and a very conscientious worker for the public 
welfare. Mr. Brandegee said that, except teachers and 
employees, quite ninety per cent., of those who have 
talked seriously with him on school matters during his 
term of office have done so with a view of trying to se- 
cure a personal and generally a pecuniary advantage for 
themselves or for their friends, in some way out of the 
school system. “Ninety per cent. of those who have 
evinced an interest in the schools sufficiently lively to 
lead them to seek out the commissioners, have been ac- 
tuated by the sordid and selfish purpose of getting out of 
the system or the treasury whatever there might be in 
it forthem. Either itis with regard to a contract, or to 
secure a job, or to recommend a janitor, or to sell a 
building lot, or to cover up a bad piece of work, or to 
carry out some of the endless ways and schemes devised 
for ‘doing’ the city and living upon it. Almost never is 
the child even mentioned. What right has the child to 
consideration when there is a dollar in sight for the old 
man?” 

College News. 


It seems to have been nearly “all quiet on the (college) 
Potomac” for the past week. 

In Wittenberg college (near Springfield, O.) a student 
was shot in the leg by another whose room was being 
invaded. It is not long since a serious fight took place 
in the chapel of this college. 

A number of Princeton students started out with 
yellow paint and painted 1904 on station, cars, loco- 
motives. 

At Lafayette college (Easton, Pa.) a freshman from 
Brooklyn was held under the college pump one freezing 
night and was obliged to return home. His father 
wrote to the faculty that he “had sent him for an edu- 
cation and not to be maltreated by barbarians.” 





A hazing clause has been agreed upon by committees 
from the senate-and the house of representatives. It is 
agreed that the superintendent of the military academy 
shall make rules, subject to the approval of the secretary 
of war, to prevent the practice of hazing. Any cadet 
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guilty of an infringement of the rules in this regard or 
of connivance with an infringement, will be summarily 
expelled from the academy, and not thereafter reap- 
pointed to the corps of cadets or to a position as com- 
missioned officer in the army or navy until two years 
after the graduation of the class of which he was a 
member. 


Dr. Richard Dewey, of Milwaukee, a specialist in ner- 
vous diseases, declares that the matinee habit is danger- 
ous to the nerves. He says: ‘‘ The matinee habit is cer- 
tainly harmful to most young girls. The nervous strain 
that a young girl undergoes while witnessing the aver- 
age dramatic performance is exceedingly severe, and if 
often repeated is likely to do great injury and lead to 
nervous prostration.” 1d 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the papers whic 
purports to be the conclusions of an old teacher from the 
mountains in Kentucky. He was obliged to visit Louis- 
ville on business and was taken to one of the public 
schools. He says: “I’ve kep’ school myself and always 
had a good hickory stick on my desk. The children 
learned to read and write and cipher purty well, tho I 
had to give some of them hard lickins to make’em bone 
down. They say the boys don’t need so much lickin, 
but I got it, and they'll get it.” 


The effort of the Jews toreturn to Palestine has been 
checked by a decree of the sultan, which forbids any 
Jew remaining more than three months or to acquire 
landed property. This decree is believed to be inspired 
by Russia, and aimed at the German Jews, who began 
to form colonies. 


Dr. T. D. Anderson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, has dis- 
covered a new star in the constellation Perseus. Within 
three days from extreme faintness, or total invisibility, 
this star has become one of the brightest objects in the 
sky and the most conspicuous new star that has been 
seen during the last three centuries. It is named Nova, 
and is, early in the evening, nearly west of the bright 
star Capella. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie is the recipient of all sorts of 
advice as to his benefactions. Now it is Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, the eminent actor, who counsels the great 
philanthropist, instead of spending all his money upon 
libraries, to endow a model theater—a temple of art, Mr. 
Mansfield calls it, “that would be. superior to the tastes 
of the day.” This, Mr. Mansfield insists, would be a 
great educational agency in a community. 


Russia has introduced the metric system of weights 
and measures. If in the struggle for the commercial, 
supremacy of the world, it turns out to be Russia against 
the United States, our competitors will not be handi- 
capped with a barbarous system of measurement. 


Many a school-room moral will be pointed and many a 
tale adorned with the example of Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the president of the newly formed steel com- 
bination, whose annual salary for the next five years is 
to be $800,000. Twenty years ago Mr. Schwab was 
earning six dollars a week. 


Among the resolutions adopted at the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association Feb. 18, was one requesting the 
state legislature to enact laws whereby the elements of 
agriculture may be taught in the common schools of the 
state. 


President Hadley has authorized the statement that 
in all probability Greek will no longer be required as a 
subject for admission to Yale college. The faculty is 
already in consultation with the leading Yale prepara- 
It rests largely with these to decide the 
matter, but from returns that have come in there is little 
doubt that the schools will favor putting Greek upon an 
elective basis. 


All sorts and conditions of men are interested in the 
welfare of the public schools, as is natural in a democ- 
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racy. Mr. Robert Fitzsimmons whose name is probably 
not known to most readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, but 
whose fame has certainly gone abroad among their school- 
boy charges, has been writing on “The Physical Side of 
Education.” He would like to see regular instruction 
in gymnastics in every school-house in the land, believ- 
ing that brawn and brain ought always to go together. 


The girls of the United States appear to have some 
figures lately furnished by Commissioner Harris to the 
Woman’s Journal, to be getting more education than the 
boys. In the entire United States there were graduated 
from high schools in the year 1899 some 20,344 boys as 
against 36,124 girls. The whole number of boys in at- 
tendance at public high schools was 139,187; of girls 
260,413. Such figures indicate that the girls are kept 
at school longer than the boys. In most families where 
there is any pinch of poverty the boy is put to work as soon 
as he is graduated from the grammar school, but every 
effort will be made to send his sister thru the high school. 
This state of affairs must be regarded as a misfortune— 
not that the girls get so much schooling but that the 
boys get so little. While business has a certain educa- 
tional value for a young fellow, it can never take the 
place of a good school. 


Mr. B. F. Johnson, the well-known publisher of Rich- 
mond, Va., has recently started a movement in the Rich- 
mond chamber of commerce to secure for the school chil- 
dren of the city opportunities for excursions down theriver 
to historic Jamestown. As he very well observes, every 
child in the neighborhood of Boston has before him the 
prospect of an occasional delightful ride at very low rate 
of passage to Plymouth Rock. In Virginia traveling fa- 
cilities are not so well developed as in New England, but 
no doubt arrangements can be made for Saturday excur- 
sions to Jamestown and other spots of historic interest. 
Most Virginia children have never been aroused to an ap- 
preciation of the importance of the history of their own 
state. 


A good sign of progress is the number. of superintend- 
ents in the smaller cities who conductan educational col- 
umn in one of the local papers. There is no better way of 
getting the attention of the general public than thru the 
columns of a daily newspaper. Editors asa rule are very 
ready to give up a modicum of space to good “ copy” con- 
cerning the schools, and a superintendent may fairly be re- 
garded as remiss who does not take advantage of this easy 
way of letting the community know what his teachers and 
pupils are doing. He may even go further afield and 
present in a popular form some of the educational ideas 
which are common enough property among school people 
but which are still misapprehended by the ordinary news- 
paper reader. An excellent example of what can be 
done in this line isthe department of educational news 
in the Beloit, Kansas, Gazette, conducted by Supt. Harold 
Barnes. 


Speaking of the Boston Public School Association, 
which recently held its annual meeting, the Boston Her- 
ald says that it has evidently come to stay. Its 10,000 
membership of voters who vote, and who mean business, 
takes it out of the amateur class, 


A school history war has broken out in Washington. 
Gen. Henry V. Boynton, a member of the school board, 
has discovered that in the history used in the upper 
grammar grades certain misstatements regarding the 
battle of Chickamauga are to be found. General Boyn- 
ton was himself present at the battle,—in fact magna 
pars fuit ; and he argues that if a historian is careless 
and inaccurate about the details of one battle, he is 
probably unreliable regarding all. Indeed the account in 
the same book of the glorious charge up San Juan hill 
when the entire American army raised that grand Ameri- 
can pean “There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night,” is believed by General Boynton to be full of 
glaring errors of fact. 
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The splendid MS. of the “ Evangelia Quatuor” which 
for over sixty years has been in the possession of the 
earls of Ashburnham, has been sold to a private pur- 
chaser for $50,000. It belonged for many centuries to 
the Abbey of Noble Canonesses, founded A. D. 834, at 
at Laudau, on the Lake of Constance. It remained in 
possession of the abbey until its dissolution in 1803. It 
consists of 220 pages of vellum, 12% inches by 10 inches, 
and comprises the text of the four gospels of Jerome’s 
version, preceded by their arguments or prefaces. 

During the whole of the medieval period every rich 
church possessed one of these magnificently written 
Textus, or Books of the Gospel. It was placed on the 
high altar before the celebration of the mass, during 
which it was used for the “reading of the Gospel.” 


The average annual rainfal] on the continent is as 
follows: South America, about 66 inches; Africa, 32 
inches; North America, about 29 inches; Europe, 
about 29 inches; Asia, about 22 inches; Australia, 
about 21 inches. The dryest place on the earth is the 
little town of Payta, Peru, where seven years is the av- 
erage interval between tworains. Formerly the water sup- 
ply of Payta was brought down from the mountains every 
night by a herd of little donkeys which returned in the 
cool of the evening. 


In Central Africa the Ruwenzori mountains contain 
the largest number of snow-capped summits of any 
range in the world. These are between the North ends 
of Lake Albert Edward on the West, and Victoria Ny- 
a:za on the east. Mr. J. E.S. Moore who has made a 
careful study of the mountains, says that Ruwenzori is 
a range 70 to 80 miles long ; the highest peak is 16,500 
feet in height. The equator touches the southern end 
of this range; it used to be said there were no snow 
mountains under the equator. 


The height of six successive waves of the Indian 
ocean during storm has been measured ; they averaged 
twenty-nine feet, the largest thirty-seven feet. 


The Inauguration. 


The second inauguration of Mr. McKinley, besides 
being a sightly spectacle with its throngs of soldiers and 
its democratic splendor, signalized the entrance of the 
United States upon a new century with aims and ideals 
differing from those of the last. 

There has been a great deal of comparison in the edi- 
torial columns of certain newspapers, of the present in- 
auguration with that of a century ago when Thomas 
Jefferson, without ceremonial, rode up on his horse, dis- 
mounted, took his oath of office, and then was off again. 
Against this simplicity is set off the imperial character 
of the celebration of Monday last, and the inference is 
drawn that our democracy is less because our pageants 
are more showy. Yet the inference does not necessarily 
follow from the facts. All that can be asserted with 
assurance is that President McKinley’s entrance to a 
second term of office was so largely attended by people 
from every section of the country that it was necessarily 
a more imposing affair than the inauguration of a presi- 
dent in a scraggly, unbuilt capital to which no railroad 
could as yet bring its hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators. So far as democracy is concerned, it is probable 
that a far greater proportion of the American people in 
1801 were distrustful of the democratic experiment than 
in this day and generation, when it is seen that universal 
education is slowly making universal democracy possible. 

On the steps in front of the Capitol the president re- 
elect appeared before the surging crowd with a jubilant 
face. He repeated in a clear ringing voice each phrase 
of the oath of office as it came from the lips of the chief 
justice. His inaugural address was read in tones that 
carried far out toward the Congressional library. He 
was confident in his statement of facts and expression of 
opinions. Those who listened could not but feel that 
the American republic has entered upon a new era. 
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Individual Instruction. 


An Imperative Need in School. 


By Supt. JoHN KENNEDY, Batavia, N. Y. 
[Abstract of Address before Department of Superintendence.] 


The great graded school system is a marvel of organi- 
zation and will doubtless remain forever as the grand 
framework of elementary education. But it has not 
escaped some very sharp criticism. It has been charged 
with failure to meet the needs of individuals, while 
carrying out its scheme of handlingmasses. The graver 
charge is made that mass-teaching regards the tardy 
individual as an obstruction and treats him with violence. 
It is charged with being a system that must disengage 
itself at whatever cost from whatever obstructs. And 
it is charged that the cost has been very great, that 
children succumb in various ways under an unequal 
contest, sometimes to overstrain, sometimes to discour- 
agement, sonetimes to the sheer ennui of waiting, that 
teachers succumb to the overstrain of pushing or rather 
pulling forward an obstructed system. 

It is charged moreover that this obstructed system 
has been productive of much nervous disturbance, much 
nervous breakdown, and consequently much impairment 
of the public health. It has been charged with failure 
to carry its pupils thru its courses, and even with giving 
but an indifferent training to those who have remained 
to the end. 

Believing there might be some foundation for some of 
these charges, we began three years ago at Batavia an 
experiment in taking care of those individuals who from 
any cause were found wavering in the grades. After an 
experience of three years in this supplementary work 
we are driven to the conclusion that there’is some 
foundation for every one of the charges made above. 

We started with a large room in which we placed two 
teachers with children enough for two teachers. One 
teacher was to conduct the classes and the other was to 
bring forward the backward children. The instructions 
to the second teacher were to find the weak spots in the 
room and make them the strong spots, and to do her 
work in silence so as not to disturb the recitations and 
the studies. She fulfilled her instructions, found the 
weak spots, made them the strong spots, and performed 
the miracle of disengaging the room from every obstruc- 
tion without disengaging it from the children. Her 
work was rescue, her work was mercy, she relieved the 
class teacher from every strain, she relieved the 
children from all distress, she relieved the brighter 
pupils from all irksome delay, she irradiated the room 
with happiness, hope, health, victory. She took every 
danger out of graded teaching and she made graded 
teaching a powerfully stimulating process. She made 
discipline a mere reminiscence of the past, and in my 
opinion she did a great service to the state. Her work 
has made it clear to our minds that the graded school 
system may be put absolutely beyond all criticism, and 
made the most powerful instrumentality in the upbuild- 
ing of the human race. 

Having felt the potency of individual instruction ap- 
plied as the supplement and corrective of class recita- 
tions, and having reveled, as it were, for three years in 
the delights of an unobstructed and merciful system of 
education, I feel justified in stating some conclusions 
drawn from such an experience. 

1. Teaching in all stages from the first primary grade 
to the second year in college should be composite, con- 
sisting of class recitation and individual instruction in 
exactly equal proportions, that half the teaching force 
in every elementary and secondary school and thru half 
the college course should be devoted to individual training. 

2. I believe that nearly every child is susceptible of 
intellectual awakening, and consequently of being edu- 
cated. Therefore I believe that avery large percentage 
of the children started in the primary grade may be car- 
ried forward thru the entire course. 
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8. I believe that we may have greater thoroness of 
education than is attainable under class recitation exclu- 
sively. 

4, I believe that we can eliminate every danger and 
injury from our schools. I believe that we can conserve 
the health of our teachers, children, and parents, not by 
doing less work but by doing more. 

5. I believe that the development of noble character 
and forceful manhood and womanhood is conditioned in 
a form of school work that does no violence, but that 
calls forth faculty in accordance with its law. 

6. I believe that pure classwork at an elementary 
stage is a one-sided and abnormal thing, having very de- 
structive possibilities and promotive of only a minimum 
of results, and those of an inferior quality. 

7. [believe in schools. I believe that class instruc- 
tion is just as needful as individual instruction. I 
believe that children need the stimulus of numbers, the 
spur of emulation, the attrition of mind against mind, 
the sidelights of companionship, and the breadth and 
strength of method which addresses itself to a class. I 
do not believe that the remedy for schools is in their 
abolition. I believe that the tutor versus the school has 
gone against the tutor. Consequently I do not believe 
that the present issue is class instruction versus indi- 
vidual instruction. It is rather, shall class teaching 
have its needed and merciful supplement? 

8. It isin and thru the due combination of individual 
and class instruction that I look for the redemption of 
our schools and the advancement of the happiness of our 
race. 


SF 


Tne scnool trustees of Preno, Preston county, W. Va. 
aecused Ross Leonard, the teacher, of giving out cuss 
words in school, after the latter had given out the word 
“dam” to the spelling class. 

Mr. Leonard explained that “dam” meant “mother 
animal,” but the trustee insisted that it was real swear- 
ing, as damn,” and not “dam” meant mother animal. 
He then consulted another trustee and had Mr. Leonard 
discharged. 


A small maid of six years in a Connecticut town hasa 
tendency to lisp in rhyme. Since her efforts have been 
recognized in her family she has been given a penny for 
every ‘‘sensible rhyme.” Following a discussion of the 
length of days in the various seasons, she sat in deep 
thought and finally exclaimed ‘I havela sensible rhyme :” 


‘‘ When the days begin to shorten, 
Summer goes and then comes Autumn.” 


Yale university has found $10,000 in a rubbish heap. 
In removing a pile of letters from the Peabody museum, 
a workman recently unearthed aztec gold jewelry valued 
at that sum. How it came there nobody knows, as 
there is no record in the museum of its existence. It 
is thought that the late Prof. O. C. Marsh may have 
purchased it privately, and laid it away in the store-room 
and then forgotten all about it. 


In Cambridge, England, for generations it has been 
the practice of dairy folks to roll their butter into 
lengths, each length measuring a yard and weighing a 
pound. Deftly wrapped in strips of clean white cloth, 
the cylindrical rolls are packed in long, narrow baskets, 
made for the purpose, and thus conveyed to market. 

The university people are the chief buyers of this 
curiously shaped article. In addition to being famed for 
its purity and sweetness, Cambridge “yard butter” i 
eminently adapted for serving out to the university 
students in the daily commons. Cut in conveniently 
sized pieces and accompanied by a loaf of the best 
wheaten bread, a stated portion is sent round every 
morning to the rooms of the undergraduates for use at 
the daily breakfast and tea. 

(From the Youth’s Companion.) 
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Town vs. Country Education. 


Some time ago, Mr. John T. Ray, principal of the 
Crerar school in Chicago, commented on a statement 
made by Mr. Thomas Brennan, of the Chicago school 
board, that country boys succeed better in business than 
do city boys. In the last issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Mr. Huse, of New Hampshire, has touched on the same 
topic. The subject is one of such perennial interest 
that one who has lived and taught in both town and 
country can hardly let it alone; but, reflecting that one 
Chicago man had discussed the matter already, with 
that shrinking self-abnegation and innate coyness that 
distinguishes Chicago people, I refrained until the 
“effete East” had had the floor again. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument only, that the 
contention is true, it occurs to me that both Mr. Ray 
and Mr. Huse have neglected one very important factor 
in the discussion—and that is a due appreciation of the 
disadvantages under which the city boy labors. 

At the risk of offending some rabid Democrat, the 
boys of the land might be divided into the (1) upper, (2) 
middle (3) lower classes,—that is on the basis of wealth 
and social position. People of wealth and refinement(1) 
do not as a rule live exclusively in either town or country, 
they migrate from one house to the other, and their 
children, as a rule, either attend private schools or have 
tutors and governesses. As we are dealing with the 
public schools, such people may be considered as a negli- 
gible quantity. Among the well-to-do or middle classes 
(2) might be cited the small shop-keeper, the small 
manufacturer, the small professional man, the skilled 
employees of large corporations, etc. Among the poorer 
classes (3) would come the laboring man—“‘laboring” 
in the popular sense—the man who works for small 
wages and has no particular skill in any useful craft. 
Abject poverty is the exception in the country, but is 
very common in large cities, and less common in villages 
and small towns. 

At the risk of complexity, I will subdivide the upper, 
middle, and lower classes into (a) the dwellers on farms 
more or less remote from villages. (b) Those who live 
in villages or suburbs of large towns. (c) Those who 
live within large cities. We now have 1A, 1B, 1C; 2A, 
2B, 2C; and 3A, 3B, 3C. 

Examining these classifications from an educational 
point of view it may be said that 1A (the wealthy land- 
owner who lives on his own place in the country) can 
offer his children about the best chances for education 
possible. 1B (say, the well-to-do shop-keeper living in a 
suburban place of modest dimensions) is exceptionally 
well situated. 1C (The child of wealthy parents ina 
large city) is about the worst situated possible for any 
class to be. In 2A much depends on the progressiveness 
of the parents. From 2B have come the best men that 
this country has produced in literature and science, in 
industry and war. From 2C come most of the nonenti- 
‘ties of this world; those who follow their leaders and 
rarely strike out for themselves. 

2A would embrace the children of the indigent farm 
laborer—about the most unfortunate place for a man to 
begin life in, in this century. From 3B and 3C come 
most of the criminals, paupers,and unbalanced cranks of 
this unhappy land. 

To recapitulate: it may be said of the environments 
for educational purposes of the boy of either wealthy or 
well-to-do parents living on either a country place or a 
well stocked farm orin a thriving town or suburb of a 
large city—these are very favorable environments and 
the chances of success of such boys in life are very good. 
The prospects of the child of a poor man in a village 
may be classed as fair; of the well-to-do in the city as 
doubtful; while the prospects of making a success in 
life for a boy born of wealthy parents living within a 
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large city are very poor; so too, the child of day 
laborers on a farm, and the child of the day laborer in a 
city. 

It will thus be seen that sweeping generalizations as 
to the probable success of a boy who was brought up in 
the country contrasted with a boy brought up in a town, 
should be received with caution; some city boys being 
exceptionally well situated and some country boys being 
hopelessly handicapped in the race for success. Poverty 
and isolation (as in the country) have a tendency to 
make a man a stupid brute. Poverty and gregarious- 
ness, as in city slums, have a tendency to make a man 
an abnormal monster or a weakling. Boys brought up 
in moderate sized towns or suburbs where the schools 
are generally very fair, and where they can play in their 
early life in the fields and woods and brooks—such boys 
stand the best success in life, thus confirming the old 
Latin adage: Inmedio tutissimus ibis. 

E. L. C. MORSE, 
Principal of The Phil. Sheridan School, Chicago. 
RH 


A Complaint. 


One who is merely an assistant teacher may not be 
considered to have anything worthy a place in the pages 
of THE JOURNAL, but as I have ever noticed that its aim 
was progress it has seemed a little curious to one that it 
has had so little to say concerning the leaning on political 
influence by the world, by the superintendent, rather 
than unfitness. I know THE JOURNAL has labored to 
make teaching a profession; how can it be a profession, 
I ask, when the superintendent is selected by influence? 
I have a case in mind where, of several principals in a 
town, the poorest man, pedagogically, was chosen by the 
school board because of influential persons dictating to 
it. Every teacher felt injured by this choice. 

But there is another effect that is not generally un- 
derstood; I refer to the inability of this class of men to 
be of any advantage intellectually or professionally to the 
teachers under their charge. Take the case just referred 
to ; in that town are several normal graduates and three 
college graduates, but it will be impossible for that su- 
perintendent to be of any intellectual or professional 
service to them. Nor does he try to be. In the three 
years he has held his position he has read one address to 
the teachers ; it was on the “ Importance of Education,” 
a fact they were already convineed of. 

Now I am not a chronic fault-finder ; nor is this man 
over me; nor do I deny that he is energetic, business- 
like, and courteous. I simply feel that he is not a Twen- 
tienth century man ; he might have done well enough in 
1850 or 1875. In general it seems to me that it has a 
deadening effect on a teacher to be under the superin- 
tendence of a man like this. I am told that some min- 
isters’ wives suffer from mental exhaustion because they 
have no other minister to hear preach besides their own 
husbands. Now I have seen it complained of in THE 
JOURNAL that a drear monotony existed in most school- 
rooms. This may be, and the case lies in the teacher, 
undoubtedly. But I say that the superintendent’s busi- 
ness is mainly to instruct his teachers. No matter how 
competent they may be when they begin they tend to 
fall behind, and gradually monotony reigns. 

But I am probably saying disagreeable things and had 
better stop. Really, Mr. Editor, has the wave of prog- 
ress struck the superintendents? 

MERELY AN ASSISTANT. 





Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. 
may be expelled by a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Gducational Outlook. 








From Factory to Fellowship. 


The case of Joseph Owen who has been elected to an import- 
ant fellowship at Pembroke college, Oxford university, has 
called renewed attention to the value of the work done a the 
society for university extension. Six years ago Mr. Owen was 
a mill hand at Oldham. He had enrolled himself for the 
annual course of university extension lectures, not thinking to 
attract any attention to himself, but actuated simply by the 
love of learning. Two of the lecturers, Mr. Hudson Shaw and 
Mr. A. L, Smith, were struck by the exceptional ability dis- 
played in the papers he wrote and resolved to avert the tragedy 
of “An Unappreciated Giotto.” A fund was raised among 
their friends and it was proposed to Mr. Owen that he should 
go up to Oxford as a matriculated member of the university 
and should, if possible, proceed to his degree. The young 
mill hand with his wife settled in a modest cottage at Oxford. 
Mr. Owen knew no Greek and little Latin, so that “ Smalls” 
were a formidable obstacle to him. After some coachings, 
however, he was fairly started on his academic career. Mean- 
while he had entered for the Brackenbury scholarship in mod- 
ern history at Balliol college. The “field” for this scholar- 
ship is always a large and strong one. From the Scotch 
universities, sometimes from the provincial universities in 
England, and —_—— from the public schools, great and small, 
come the best youthful historians of the year. Against such 
competitors it was hardly to be expected that the “ extension 
scholar from Oldham” could hold hisown. But, to the delight 
of his friends, Mr. Owen was elected. 

‘There followed four years of steady work and of pleasant 
friendships formed by Owen and his wife. The last term had 
come; and Owen was entering upon it full of confidence in his 
ability to meet successfully the ordeals known as the “ Schools” 
when a terrible bereavement fell upon him. His young wife 
succumbed under a dangerous operation. The shock was a 
fearful one, and Owen’s friends thought that he would sink 
under the blow. His face bore the marks of intense suffering, 
but he gritted his teeth and went in for the schools, and with 
six Other men, out of about 120 candidates, he was placed in 
the coveted first. Election to a studentship at the London 
school of economics,and appointment as a university extension 
lecturer soon followed. 

In this work Mr. Owen was as successful as in his previous 
academic study. Now that he has been appointed to a fellow- 
ship at Pembroke the way seems open to him to become one 
of the leaders of English economic thought. His career has 
amply justified the policy of Balliol college in opening its 
doors to an extension student, and there is no doubt that in 
future it will be less and less difficult for ambitious young 
workingmen to gain the privileges of university education. 


Magic Lanterns in Schools. 


ST. Louis, Mo.—Superintendent Soldan has made arrange- 
ments for the use of the stereopticon in the teaching of geo- 
graphy, history, and literature. There will be pictures adapted 
to every grade. Each district school will be visited by the 
teacher who is to have charge of this work at least twice a 
year. An entire day is to be given to exhibitions on these oc- 
casions. It is intended to give the intructions at the high 
school oftener than in the district schools. 


The Richmond Schools Investigation. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Some time ago Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, in 
the employ of the Ozt/ook, a magazine published in New York, 
visited the schools of Richmond and later wrote them up in 
an article which was more condemnatory than laudatory. Her 
criticisms were believed by many of ‘the school authorities to 
be unwarrantably severe, and it was claimed that she had taken 
the very worst schools in the city as fairly representative of 
all. Several of the principals asked Mr. Frank P. Brent, sec 
retary of the state board of education, to write to the Outlook 
in defence of the schools. This he did, but his article was 
never printed. 

It is understood, however, that the Oxtlook has agreed to 
send another observer to Richmond and get a second report 
upon the schools. Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, associate editor 
of the paper, has personally interested himself in the matter 
and has expressed himself as convinced that the article of Mrs. 
Betts was in the main correct and that her criticisms, if taken 
in the right spirit, will do Richmond good, however mortifying 
they may be for the moment. 


Ohio School Commissioners Meet. 


CoLuMBus, O.—The Ohio State Association of School 
Board Members was well attended and enthusiastic. Among 
the speakers were Supt. J. C. Fowler, of New Lexington, whose 
subject was “The Public School Triumvirate.” This triumvirate, 
he said, consists of the people, the teacher, and the board; 
each of these members has its proper functions which should 
be carefully defined. Supt. £. W. Patterson, of Wellston, de- 
livered an address on “ The Influence of Personality.” The 
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closing address was by State Supt. L. D. Bonebrake, who 
spoke on “ Needed School Legislation.” He came out ver 
etn in favor of the proposed state normal school and ad- 
vocated more aid to township high schools. 


To Insure School Buildings. 


OMAHA, NEB.--The school board has decided to submit to 
the electorate, at the coming school election, a proposition for 
insuring the school-houses of the city. It is submitted that 
the aggregate amount of the insurance, including the new high 
school building will be about $150,0co, The premium on this 
amount, if taken for a year, would be $900, but if taken for 
three years or more it would be greatly reduced. . 

No insurance has been carried on school buildings in this 
city for six years. It was decided that the city should carry its 
own insurance. The indebtedness of the city was well within 
the limit and a building could easily have been replaced. At 
present, however, the indebtedness is up to the legal limit and 
the danger of serious crippling of the educational work of the 
city in the event of fire has become apparent. 


Ten Thousand Books Read. 


One of the best circulating school libraries in the South is in 
Newton county, Georgia. The story of its inception is as 
follows : 

During the spring of 1899 the county board of education ap- 
propriated $230 for a circulating school library. To hold the 
volumes County Supt. W. C. Wright had constructed — 
boxes, each strengthened with iron braces and provided wit 
stout handles in addition to a lock and key. ‘This cost only 
$25. With what remained of the sum appropriated one thou- 
sand books were purchased, making fifty volumes to a box. 

Twenty printed lists of books were then gotten ready to- 
gether ‘vith rules to govern teachers in the distribution of 
books. These were pasted on the inside lid of the boxes. 
Teachers were notified that they could get boxes for their 
schools, could keep them from one to three months and then 
could secure a new box in exchange. 

Before the boxes were sent out some statistics were gathered 
regarding the extent of the reading already done by the chil- 
dren. In one school of sixty pupils only eight had ever read 
a book other than atext-book. In that same school, three 
weeks after a box had been sent, it was reported that seventy- 
five books had been read. By the end of the school term of 
less than six months, upwards of 970 books had been read by 
the pupils of this school. In the entire county over 10,000 
were read in one term. Mr. Wright contends that that $230 
invested in books was the best outlay of money ever made in 
the county. The average cost of the books for the first year, 
including freight and drayage, was only twenty-three cents per 
volume. For the second year'the board of education appro- 
priated $275 in addition to the original $230. With this sum 
eighteen new boxes, each containing thirty books, were started 
on their way. 

Observations on the preferences of these Georgia cuuuren 
show that they care for biography more than for any other 
subject. Lives of Washington, Lee, and Stonewall Jackson 
are in special demand. Such books as Samueh Smiles’ “ Self 
Help” are very popular. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass --At the meeting ot the school board Feb. 26 
a petition signed wf a large number of prominent citizens was 

resented, asking the board to name the new grammar school 
in Dorchester the Roger Wolcott school, in honor of the late 
governor. An order was passed that $3,082,933.43 be appro- 
priated for the expenses of the schools, for the current year, 
$2,255,000 for the salaries of instructors, and $97,000 for the 
salaries of officers. 

The Boston alumni of Colby college held their annual meet- 
ing Feb. 26. Co-education was severely attacked by many 
of those present. The recent resignation of President Butler 
is believed to have been brought about mainly by the limited 
resources of the college, and to some extent at lent this is due 
to the attempt to carry on two colleges side by side, each 
duplicating the work of the other. Mr. A. P. Soule, ’79, chal- 
lenged the loyalty of the board of trustees, which he declared 
does not have a proper number of the alumni as members. 
President Butler spoke particularly of the value of the small 
college to the student. Higher education will be more and 
more calied for in our country because college educated men 
are found better fitted for the business of life than those not 
so trained. But failures will still come because the “college is 
only the multiplicand, while the student is the multiplier. If 
you multiply by nothing you get nothing for the result.” 


Tufts Medical College. 


The growth of this school since its opening in 1893 has been 
phenomenal. It was the first medical school in New England 
to give women the same privileges as men. Twenty-two were 
ne in June, 1894, eighty students having been enrolled. 

n the following year there were ninety-seven students, and in 
the next year 178. This year there are 283 students. The first 
year there were seven professors and seventeen instructors; 
now there are sixteen professors, four assistant professors, and 
twenty-six instructors. A new building is nearly completed 
and will be formally opened on next commencement day. 


Teachers of English Organize. 


About 135 teachers of English met in Huntington Hall, In- 
stitute of Technology, Feb. 23, and formed an association, 
with Prin. Charles C. Ramsey, of the B. M. C. Durfee high 
school, Fall River, as president. The association is open to 
all New England teachers of English in high schools and col- 
leges; to principals of elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools, and to college officers. Its object is to advance the 
study of English. 

Prof. Byron A, Hurlburt, of Harvard, considered the sub- 
jectof “ Daily Themes.” He gave the reason why the daily 
themes were started at Harvard; it was an attempt to force 
students into the same conditions as confront the ordinary 
newspaper man, namely, readiness to write upon any subject at 
any time. So at Harvard the students are compelled to write 
daily upon subjects taken from the actual experience of the 
writers. The result is added facility in expression, and also 
increased power of observation, and after a little the power to 
write with the freedom of spoken language. 

Mr. Andrew J. George, of Newton high school, spoke on 
‘Educational Aims in the Study of Literature,” mentioning 
first the low ideals and lack of knowledge of literature among 
school children. He told of the complaint made by a Western 
college president ot the lack of knowledge of the Bible among 
students ; and of a series of similar complaints of presentation 
of low ideals in modern life. Literature is the best means of 
forming high ideals. But this must not be presented by any 
“method ;” methods are the curse of the day in English. Lit- 
erature is not an information subject, but one to give inspira- 
tion and so it should be presented as an art. 


Amherst Alumni. 


The annual dinner was served at Hotel Brunswick, Feb. 28, 
Dr. George A. Leland, ’74, presiding, with about 160 present. 
A pleasant incident of the dinner was the entrance of Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, who was drummed to his seat to the tune of 
the song, “First in War, First in Peace, and First in the 
Hearts of his Countrymen.” The president of the association 
made some comparisons between the alumni of Amherst and 
of Dartmouth, and he mentioned a large number who have 
won fame, among them the Jate Dr. Storrs, Silas Riggs, of 
Constantinople, the translator of the Bible into three lan- 
guages; the late President Walker, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology; and the presidents of Colorado college, Rochester uni- 
versity, and Amherst itself. 

Pres. George Harris spoke of the present condition and the 
prospects of the college. He said that the attendance had in- 
creased nine per cent. and that $100,000 had been added to the 
funds, the income of which would add to the salaries of the 

rofessors. The students are self-governing, cane rushes have 
en abolished, and hazing is practically ended. Regarding 
elective studies President Harris said that it matters little 
to the student what he studies, but it matters much that the 
teacher be a good one. He said, “I would rather study cab- 
bages under a good biologist than classics under a mere 
pedant.” Alluding to the proposed reduction of the time re- 
quired for a college course so that it can be completed by those 
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ears, he said he would like to know how 
arvard take five years or even six, now, in 


capable in three 
many students at 
place of four. 





Briefer Items. 


The report of President Pritchett, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, shows an attendance of 1,277 students, the largest in 
the history of the institute, and ninety-nine more than last 
year. This increase severely taxes the rooms and calls tor 
additional facilities. Ninety-one of the students are already 
graduates of some other institution. The sum of $13,000 is 
used this year for scholarships. 


MILFORD, MAss.,—Word has been received that Rev. Dr. 
Edward D. Eaton, who lately received a call to become the 
pastor of the First Congregational church here, has resigned 
the presidency of Beloit college. He has been granted leave 
of A omer for the remainder of the year and has gone on a 
trip to Mexico. 


PEABODY, MAss.—Miss Evelyn Barrows, late preceptress of 
the Friends’ school, Providence, R.I., died Feb. 20, at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. George A. Bensley. Principal Jones, 
of the Friends’ school, a number of his teachers, and the mem- 
bers of the senior class attended the funeral. Miss Barrows 
was graduated from Wellesley in 1885, and was teacher of zo- 
ology there until 1890. She then became preceptress of the 
Friends’ school, where she showed marked executive ability, 
which, combined with a sweet, strong character, made her a 
power for good in the school. 


Concorpb, N. H.—The Concord alumni, of Dartmouth col- 
lege, tendered a reception to President Tucker on the evening 
of Feb. 17. The members of the legislature who are alumni, 
with their wives, were guests. The company numbered about 
one hundred, and they spent a very enjoyable evening together. 


RUTLAND, Vt.--Supt. Willard A. Frasier’s annual report is 
interesting reading. Among other things he speaks of the 
favor with which the teachers have greeted vertical writing 
which was only lately introduced into the Rutland schools. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A public inspection of the new 
William street school took place on Washington’s birthday. 
Members of the school committee and Miss Alice S. Make- 
peace received the patrons of the school and explained the 
various features of its equipment. Special interest was mani- 
fested in the free baths in the basement. 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—Prof. C. B. Wilson of the Westfield 
normal school has received an appointment frem the Smithso- 
nian institution at Washington to make a classification of the 
collection of government crustaceans that are parasites on fish. 
Professor Wilson made a thoro study of parasites on fish during 
the past year with the result that his investigations came to 
the attention of the government officials while he was at the 
experiment station in Woods Holl last summer. 


WELLESLEY, Mass.—Pres. Hazard, of Wellesley college, has 
notified the trustees of the gift of a library of Italian literature 
from Mr. George A. Plimpton, of New York, in memory of 
his wife, Frances Taylor Plimpton, who died Dec. 9. This 
library is a very valuable collection of the principal authors of 
Italy from Dante down to the modern writers. Many of the 
books are first editions. The collection is to be called “The 
Frances Taylor Plimpton Library of Italian Literature.” 

Mrs. Plimpton was a graduate of Wellesley in the class of 
1884, and shortly before her death had been elected president 
of the New Voik Wellesley association. 


Mitton, N. H.—The Nute high school celebrated its tenth 
observance of founder’s day on February 15, with attractive 
public exercises, consisting of —— and orations, interspersed 
with selections of music. This school, one of the youngest in 
the state, built and endowed with a fund of $100,000 as a gift 
from Mr. Lewis W. Nute, of Boston, has taken an excellent 
stand as a preparatory school. For the last four years it has 
been under the charge of Mr. Arthur Thad Smith, a graduate 
of Dartmouth, class of 1896. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


Money stringency continues to hamper the work of our 
schools. In previous years the appropriations for supplies 
were so small that principals frequently had to go into their 
own pockets to help out the slender allowance for pens, pen- 
cils, etc. This year there is less by six cents per capita than 
last year, and the only recourse is to appeal to the children’s 
parents. This controvenes a rule, but it is the only course 
open to many principals. 


The re-election of Mrs. A. P. Hamm as school director in 
the twenty-fourth ward is regarded by her friends as a vindica- 
tion of the principle that the board of directors should have 
some women members. Mrs. Hamm is known to have been 
singularly fearless and independent in her advocacy of pro- 
gress, and her re-election shows that fealty to political influ- 
ences is not yet an absolute necessity in Philadelphia. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The next regular meeting of the New York Educational 
Council will be held in Law Room, No. 1, University building. 
Washington square, New York, at 10:30 A.M.,on March 16. 
Supt. William E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J., will speak 
on “ The Failure of Free Public Education: Its Nature, De- 
grees, Causes, and Suggested Remedies,” A general discussion 
will follow. 


The long delayed salary warrants for night school teachers 
were delivered February 23. Identification of the individual 
in each case was insisted upon before a warrant was paid over. 


Dr. Horace B. Silliman of this city has given $20,000 to be 
used toward founding a school for Filipinos. In honor of its 
founder the school will be called the Silliman institute. A 
plot for it has been bought at Damagnete, in the southern par: 
of the island of Negros. 


A Probation School for Young Offenders. 


A committee of people who are interested in reformator 
work has been organized to raise funds to carry on the wor 
of the probation school which was started about two months 
ago. The province of this school is the care of children who 
have been arrested for minor offenses such as — apples 
or breaking windows. Under the existing laws if such youth- 
ful offenders are brought before the police court, the magis- 
trate has no choice but to commit them to an institution where 
they are exposed to influences that are far from reformatory. 
During the two months that the probation system has been 
tried in this city scores of boys have been handled by the 
head of the probation school, Mr. David Willard, and nearly 
all are reported as doing well. Mr. Willard investigates the 
stories told by the boys and looks up their homes and friends. 
He watches his charges for several weeks and if they show a 
disposition to be honest and industrious he reports the fact 
to the court and secures their discharge. 

‘There are no provisions under New York law for the main- 
tenance of such a probation system, so that it has to depend 
upon individual initiative for support. The committee in 
charge of the financial arrangements consists of: Evert Jansen 
Wendell, president; Mrs. José Aymar, vice-president; Mrs. 
H. I. Ostrom, secretary; and Mrs. Graham Phelps Stokes, 
treasurer. 


Notes From Teachers College. 


Dr. Edward Thorndike, at present instructor in psychology 
at Teachers college, has been elected adjunct professor of 
genetic psychology. Dr. Thorndike is a graduate of Wesleyan, 
of Harvard, and of the graduate department at Columbia. 
His work in experimental psychology has attracted wide at- 
tention. 

The total registration at Teachers college this year is 577, 
an increase of 123 over last year. This includes students from 
sixty-six colleges and universities and thirty-nine state normal 
schools. Thirteen new courses are announced for next year. 

The number of undergraduates in Barnard who elect courses 
in Teachers college during their senior year is an interesting 
indication of the increased demand for professional pedagog- 
ical training among college women. fore than half the 
present senior class has chosen from one to five subjects under 
‘ Education.” Nearly all these seniors are taking the general 
course in the history and philosophy of education, and many 
of them are also carry'ng work in the theory and practice of 
teaching in some particular field. English and history appear 
to be the favored subjects, tho Latin and Greek are nearly as 
popular. 

Among the faculty of the summer school of Igor will be three 
instructors who are not members of the regular teaching staff. 
One of these is Dr. C. A. McMurry, now instructor in the 
theory and practice of teaching at the Illinois state normal 
school. He is a brother of Prof. F.M. McMurry, of Teachers 
college. A second outsider is Dr. J. A. MacVannel, who was 
assistant in philosophy and education at Columbia, 1896-8, 
and who is now instructor in psychology and education at 
Pratt institute. The third is Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, who 
will have the courses in physical training and gymnastics. 
Miss Bancroft has been director of physical training in Brook- 
lyn public schools since 1893. 


A New Ferry Boat, 


The West Shore Railroad has had a splendid new ferry boat 
built for passenger service, anda trial trip was made March 5. 
Many railroad and steamship officers and members of the press 
were the guests of General Passenger Agent. Lambert, who 
dispensed a genial hospitality. The boat is the most modern 
of any yet built; it has an upper deck saloon, in addition to the 
two on the first deck; itis steered by steam and is lighted in 
the most beautiful manner by electricity. Its length is 208 feet, 
width 66 feet. It will run from Forty-second street to Wee- 
hawken. The builders are W. & A Fletcher Company, Ho- 
boken. The occasion was most interesting, bringing together 
many who recalled the early days of ferriage by steam in this 


city. 
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New York University. 


Three appointments of instructors from other institutions to 
positions in the summer school have been made as follows: 
Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union college, department of English ; 
Prof. Leslie L. Campbell, of Westminster college, Missouri, 
chemical laboratory; Prof. C. W. Prettyman, Dickinson col- 
lege, department of German. 


The Rationale of Spelling. - 


Supt. B. C. Gregory, of Trenton, was the leading speaker at 
the February meeting of the New York Educational Council. 
His paper on “‘ The Rationale of Spelling” proved to be a 
most valuable one. Mr. Gregory said in part: 


..“‘ Of all blind teaching we do, our teaching of spelling is the 
blindest. We differ in theory and tho we agree that some- 
thing is wrong, we too often apply the wrong remedy. 

Naturally enough the public blames us when the graduates 
of our schools cannot spell ordinary words. They ought to be 
able to do so; the discouraging fact remains that they are not. 

Some literary extracts were given a year ago this spring as 
dictation exercises to children of two grades in one of the 
Trenton schools. The papers were then made the basis of a 
searching examination. The words misspelled were marked 
by the teachers and turned over to the superintendent. The 
forms of misspelling were carefully tabulated and certain char- 
acteristic mistakes noted. For instance, the word journey was 
spelled in eighteen different ways: gernie, jernie, joine, etc. 
This was the prize word, but others presented nearly as re- 
markable variety. 

After the data had been collated a conference of thirty 
teachers was called and the subject discussed. It was felt 
that enough of an investigation had been made to draw some 
possible generalizations. The conditions of the test seemed 
fair. The results were drawn from a school that had a pre- 
dominately American population; to have gotten them from a 
school in which the foreign element was in the ascendeney 
would have been manifestly unfair. 

Consider now some general principles underlying the mis- 
spellings. Take the word journey upon which the pupils ex- 
pended much ingenuity. Of the eighteen errors in spelling, 
thirteen are founded upon oral percepts; they are oral mis- 
takes. These pupiis tried to spellas they heard. The written 
word they had seen oftentimes; but the sound in spelling is 
by nature the predominant thing. 

This indicates that children will not learn to spell by visuali- 
zation alone. 

Oral spelling has a great advantage over written spelling in 
that corrections can be quickly made. It should precede aad 
should follow written spelling. My own views have changed 
entirely in regard to this matter. Time was when I held to the 
visualization theory; but I have come to see that the theory 
does not make a good — principle. A great majority of 
people are ear-minded as well as eye-minded. Pupils attach 
certain phonetic values to certain sounds. There is a general 
inherent difficulty in the phonetics of our language; and this 
also is to be noted: that individuals have idiosyncrasies in their 
oral percepts. These peculiarities deserve to be carefully 
— Notice the contempt of children for unnecessary 

etters. 

It is our spelling that is irrational, and the bad speller is 
often the pupil with a particularly logical mind. 

We should anticipate the omission of silent letters by con- 
stant hammering at the words in common use which contain 
them. Children spell unusual words better than usual words, 
simply because they have an ear-percept of the usual words. It 
is a fact, too, that they spell the words in a foreign language 
better than those in their own—especially if they have not 
habitually heard the language spoken. 

The child should not be reproached for making errors in 
spelling. Rather should the workings of his mind be studied 
with a view to prophylactic measures. From my examination 
I am convinced that all the common types of error are the 
result of psychological law. 

Take,.for instance, the word foreign which was misspelled 
six times, In each misspelling, altho the phonetic attempt is 
apparent, the letter g somewhere got into the word. Its pres- 
ence in the word is of course a startling visual element and 
the child was bound to getitinsomehow; just where it went he 
could not be sure. In the same way the zw in minute found its 
way into every misspelling. This-is true of nearly every word 
that has a distinct peculiarity. ’ 

There are some errors that are more difficult to classify. 
Such a one is the insertion of letters that have no value, as the 
n in minuent for minute. It would appear that often a letter 
that was in the child’s mind in writing the first part of a word 
repeats itself just as the child’s scrawl goes on in the same 
curves. Careless children are particularly liable to this error. 

Another interesting case appears in the word wreaked; the 
words wreathed and reaped crept in; these may be called tan- 
gential errors. The child’s mind goes offona tangent. Such 
mistakes do not indicate that the child does not know. They 
arise from haste, from false association of ideas. Such errors 
should not be corrected by the teacher. The child should be 
given back his paper with instructions to find the errors him- 
self. Indeed, the use of the teacher’s blue pencil shoulit be 
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discouraged as far as possible. Let the pupils discover all the 
mistakes they possibly can, and then correct the residual 
element with a view to making it the basis of special drill in 
future. And where the blue pencil must be used, mark the 
correct words rather than the incorrect. Then the blue will 
be on the paper and not in the child’s mind. 

Mr. Gregory’s lecture may be reprinted in full in a future 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


SUPT. KNAPP’ PLAN. 


Supt. Knapp, of Hempstead, Long Island, was introduced 
by Pres. Shear as a superintendent who is getting excellent re- 
sults in the teaching ot spelling in his schools. Mr. Knapp de- 
scribed briefly the methods employed at Hempstead. Spelling, 
he said, should be given as definitely as any other subject in 
the school curriculum. There should be no waste of powder. In 
the second grade of his schools the teachers have selected one 
hundred words which the children use habitually and which 
they are liable to misspell. In the advanced division of this 
grade there are taken one hundred and fifty, and so on in the 
succeeding grades. This makes about one thousand words in 
the grades thru the fifth. 

The manner of selecting the words is this: The teachers 
choose those with which they find that the children have diffi- 
culty. Then a conference of several teachers and the superin- 
tendent is held and a comprehensive list made out. 

Each teacher has a list of all the words that have been taken 
>. before her grade so that she knows what stock in trade the 
children have. In preparing a spelling lesson the oral method 
is used, - ‘The study of the children is 1argely done at home. 

There followed a general questioning. Mr. Knapp answered 
promptly and concisely, thosome of the questions were enough 
to try the patience of Job. Trivial details were drawn into the 
discussion. One questioner wanted to know, for instance, how 
Supt. Knapp’s assistants would teach a particular word. 

Ossian H. Lang rose to protest against this frittering away 
of time and urged to keep in mind the important considera- 
tions. General principles, he said, must be settled before 
special cases are taken up. There has been frequent reference 
to the child’s vocabulary, but there is no agreement as to the 
meaning of this term. What is the child’s vocabulary? Does 
it mean the very few words the child uses in his ordinary con- 
versation, or does it connote the entire list of words that the 
child recognizes as he sees or hears them? 

Mr. Lang then gave a brief outline of what he considered to 
be fundamental considerations in the study of the spelling 
question, and suggested a number of problems that awaited in- 
vestigation before any final decisions can be reached. 


Brooklyn Borough Notes. 


The Brooklyn school board has received warning from the 
central board of education that it is exceeding its appropria- 
tions in the payment of salaries of clerks and employees. 
Some time ago the board was advised that its pay-rolls for 
February must not exceed one-twelfth of the annual appropri- 
ation. The February pay-rolls indicate that no attention was 
paid to this advice. Notice is therefore served that Brooklyn 
must cut its salary rates for next month or its pay-rolls for 
employees will be held up. 

The position of Brooklyn regarding the question, Shall 
school government be centralized or decentralized in form, has 
been very ably stated by Commissioner Horace E. Dresser. 
Mr. Dresser says in substance: 

Brooklyn is practically unanimous in its opposition to the 
report of the charter revision commission. The reason is that 
Brooklyn has for years had a pardonable local pride in its 
schools and wants to retain some degree of autonomy. We 
believe that there are no better schools in the United States 
and few equal to them. 

Our people attribute the excellence of our public schools to 
the system under which they have grown up, and any attempt 
to overthrow that plan is naturally resented. The charier re- 
vision would, if adopted, destroy the present system and would 
substitute in its place one that the people of this borough re- 
gard as distinctly inferior to it. 

The main point of attack of the advocates of centralization is 
the local committee plan. These committees consist in Brook- 
lyn of three members of the school board. They are made up 
of members who live in the neighborhood of the schools to 
which they are assigned, and who are therefore well acquainted 
with the people sending their children to the schools. In casés 
of trouble between children and teachers or between teachers 
and principals their services are often exceedingly valuable. 
They constitute, also, a very intelligent tribunal tor passing 
upon the merits of candidates for positions as teachers. Where 
a girl from the neighborhood is trying to secure a place it gen- 
erally happens that she, or at any rate, her family is known to 
one or more of the local committee who are thus able to pass 
upon her as a distinct individual with such and such qualifica- 
tions for handling aclass of rough boys or a class of little 
girls. It has not been the experience of Brooklyn that these lo- 
cal committees have been influenced b setidlenl counidonations, 
but rather that they have been singularly independent and re- 
sponsible. 

Since consolidation Brooklyn has suffered on the material 
side. At the time of consolidation there were 8,000 children in 
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short time classes. At the close of the year 1900 there were 43,. 
ooo children in similar plight, besides 5,000 children crowded 
into rooms that are filled beyond their normal capacity. Man 
others are not in the public schools because of the unfavorable 
conditions. No blame is to be cast upon Architect Snyder or 
upon Mr. Adams, the chairman of the wie org Prmapeneapen for 
this state of things ; but there isno doubt that they are working 
under a — system. The delay in the erection and com- 
pletion of school buildings has become intolerable. Before 
consolidation we were able to purchase a site, erect and equip 
a building within the year. To-day it requires about the same 
time to acquire a site. Under such circumstances the feeling 
is natural that it is in the interest of Brooklyn to stand out for 
as much local self-government as possible. 


we 
Chicago News Items. 


LEBANON, ILL.—Mr. Henry Raab, ex-state superintendent 
of public instruction, is dangerously ill trom pneumonia and 
not expected to live. 


The library club has started a movement to get a school 
library into each public school in the city. The plan outlined 
involves the co-operation of the board of education and of the 

ublic library. The scheme involves some expenses in both 

irections, but the library people are certain that the effort is 
worth while. 


Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York, who was in attendance 
at the superintendents’ meeting, addressed the Teachers’ 
Federation at Handel hall, March, 1. He spoke on the salary 
question as it existed in New York before the passage of the 
Davis law and of the present conditions, especially commend- 
ing the four-mill tax for the stability it has given. 


The John B. Drake school, at Calumet avenue and Twenty- 
sixth street, was opened February 25, with an enrollment of 
nearly 600 pupils. The building is in the Renaissaace style, 
with nineteen rooms, and all modern sanitary appliances. The 
public school art society will expend upon it $1,000 for paint- 
ings, casts, and other decorations. 


The grade teachers get about half the increase in salaries that 
they were demanding. The total increase in salaries was 
$450,000; the increase expected by the teachers was at least 
$900,000. Nearly 3,000 teachers are affected. The total appro- 
priation is $10,429,265, of which $2,966,367 go for new buildings. 


Miss Catherine Goggin has declined a re-nomination te the 
presidency of the Teachers’ Federation. Her friends have 
made every effort to induce her to hold the position another 
year, but without success. Miss Goggin is convinced that the 
affairs of the federation will now be improved under new 
leadership, and that after the strain of this winter’s work she 
ought to have arest. The tax fight has been a very severe 
test of physical and nervous strength. 

Miss Goggin has served twice as president of the federation. 


School authorities are refusing to accede to the demand that 
the hundred or more married women who are now teaching in 
the schools be dropped. They assert that the movement orig- 
nated with applicants for positions who would naturally like 
to have vacancies created. So long as a married woman does 
her work in the school system she will not be disturbed. Supt. 
Cooley is reported to have said: “ We are running the schools 
for the benefit of the pupils and not to satisfy persons in search 
of employment.” 


Plans for the Northwestern university settlement, at Augusta 
and Noble streets, have been completed. The building will be 
of brick and will cost in the neighborhood of $80,000. There 
will be room for twenty resident workers besides the various 
class-rooms and laboratories. The anonymous donor is gener- 
erally believed to be Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 


Altho the impression has been spread that the teachers in 
the public schools are satisfied with the report of the commit- 
tee of fifteen upon amendment of the teachers’ pension law, it 
is said that a large minority, if not an actual majority, of the 
teachers, are bitterly opposed to it. The highschool teachers’ 
club is especially indignant, and is circulating a petition among 
the elementary school teachers against the involuntary feature 
of the bill, knowing that it that teature is removed the entire 
bill will be killed. 


Pedagogical Building Planned. 


With the formal transfer of the Chicago Institute to the{Uni- 
versity of Chicago a beginning will be made at once for the 
erection of a large building on the campus, devoted entirely to 
class-rooms and laboratories for the pedagogical department. 
This structure will cost about $325,000 and will be the most im- 
posing of the college buildings. 

There has not yet been any formal agreement as to terms of 
affiliation, so tnat consolidation is by no means a certainty, 
but the authorities at the university seem to have no doubt 
that some plan will be adopted. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


FrEpONIA, N. Y.—Gov. Odell has signed the normal school 
appropriation bill, so that a total amount of $251,000 is now 
available for the erection of a new building. Bids for the 
building will be asked for very shortly. Several local contract- 
ors are in correspondence with the state architect. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Departmental clubs among the high school 
teachers have been formed with a view to securing better cor- 
relation among closely connected subjects such as mathe- 
matics and physics; Latin and French, etc., as well as discus- 
sion of methods in teaching each subject. These clubs grew 
out of a suggestion from Supt. S. H. Jones who has for a tong 
time felt that the work in the high schools is not articulated as 
it might be. 


KEARNEY, NEB.—Supt. J. T. Morey has resigned to accept 
the superintendency of the state school for the blind at 
Nebraska City. 


CoLumBusS, O.—In an address delivered before one of the 
the women’s clubs, a few days ago, Dr. Washington Gladden 
urged all women to take an active interest in the nomination 
and election of members of the board of education. It is un- 
derstood that as a result of his talk an organized effort will be 
made by many of the clubs to arouse among the women of the 
city an interest in the approaching municipal election. 


ELLIcoTT City, Mp.—The “ school state ” which was recently 
organized by Supt. J. Montgomery Gambrill is turning out to be 
an admirably governed commonweal. Affairs of the school- 
room are still managed by the teachers, but all outside affairs 
on the ay ot ws and in the hallways and vestibules, are reg- 
ulated by the officers of the “ state.” 


CLEVELAND, O.—Two manual training centers, known as 
the Charter Oak and the Meyer manual training schools, will 
be opened April 1. Each building will accommodate about 
600 pupils. 


OsHKOSH, Wis.—A rebellion is in progress at the high 
school and many of the students are calling upon Supt. H. 
A. Simmonds to resign. A petition to this effect has been 
circulated. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A public exhibition of the work done by 
the pupils in manual training, especially in cooking and wood- 
working, will be held March 19. This will be coincident with 
the annual public school meeting so that the electors of the 
town will have a good opportunity to see what is being done. 
Practical work in cooking and wood-working will be performed 
in the presence of the public. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—The state senate has passed a bill 
creating the office of county superintendent, fixing his salary 
and defining his duties. The various teachers’ associations of 
the state have been working for years to bring such a measure 
to pass. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Pres. Lyman Hall announces that Mr. 
Aaron French, who has already made several large gifts to the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, will contribute a bonus of 
$2 500 of the $15,000 that is being raised to acquire his original 
gift of $20,000 if forthcoming by April 1. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs.--Forty school principals met at the 
school board office Feb. 23, to unite in protest against the 
Devos school bill now pending in the legislature. A memorial 
was adopted submitting that the bill, if adopted, will put the 
schools of Milwaukee into the power of the politicians; that it 
will cripple them financially; that it will disqualify a large 
number of efficient principals and teachers now in service. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—News has come to Knox college that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has decided to give $50,000 for a new 
college library. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.--The Civil Service Reform Association 
has started an investigation of recent promotions made by the 
school board. It is charged that the civil service rules have 
been violated by promotions made at random from the eligible 
list. 


There is a promise of revision and codification of the school 
laws of Illinois. A bill providing for the appointment of a 
commission in this work has been introduced 2, Representa- 
tive Trautmann. Revision will probably affect Chicago favor- 
ably since there are many hopeless tangles of statutes in the 
present code. As to the state at large, one of the greatest 
needs is the definition of the stetus of the high school. Con- 
solidation of school districts will be also an issue. 


Ann Arbor, MicH.—Prof. Charles F. Johnson, who has 
been appointed a supreme judge in the Philippines, has been 
for many years in the service of the University of Michigan. 
He is now secretary of the law department. He is also pres- 
ident of the Michigan state board of education. 
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New Jersey Notes. 
Many Candidates. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The meeting of Feb. 26 brought about no 
decisive action regarding a successor to Dr. Poland. All that 
was done was to read over the recommendations of the various 
candidates. 

The list of applicants is formidable. Six of the local princi- 
pals are in the race, while the outside talent includes repre- 
sentatives from every section of the country. One of the 
candidates from the New Jersey neighborhood who is consid- 
ered to have some chance is Prin. L. A. Goodenough, of Jersey 
City. It is needless to say that his name as well as his 

ersonality is in his favor. It is said that what is good enough 
or Jersey City is also good enough for Paterson. 

Other New a candidates are: ;Prin. T. E. Bissell, 
Newark; Supt. J. H. Hulsart, Dover; Supt. F.§S. Shepard, 
Asbury Park; Supt. H. J. Wightman, North Plainfield. 


Million-Dollar School Budget. 


NEWARK, N.J.—Nearly eleven hundred thousand dollars 
will be needed to run Dr. Poland’s schools this present year, 
according to the estimate of the board of education. The 
greatest item of increase in the budget is in the estimate for 
teachers’ salaries. The amount called for is $641,250—more 
by $45,000 than was paid out last year. Some decreases in the 
items for repairs and for school furniture are noted. 





L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent of Wisconsin, ? 
President of the Department of Superintendence, 1900-1901. 


School Building Notes. 


ORANGE, N. J.—The board of education has adopted reso- 
lutions asking the board of school estimates to appropriate 
$90,000 for additional school facilities. This resolution is be- 
lieved to look toward the erection of a large building of from 
twenty to twenty-four rooms in the central of the town, 
where school facilities are very much needed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A meeting of graduates of the busi- 
ness high school has been held to inaugurate a movement for a 
new school building. Mr. H. F. McFarland, president of the 
school board, Supt. A. F. Stuart, of the city schools and other 
prominent people were in attendance and promised their help 
in forwarding the plans. 


MARSHALL, MIcH.—Dedication exercises at the new high 
school building took place March 1. Among the features were 
a dedicatory address by Mr. Clarence S. Joy, and a historical 
sketch of the high school by Miss Gertrude Smith. 


*. BRUSHTON, Pa.—Dedication exercises of a handsome new 
school building costing $45,000 were held Feb. 23. The new 
building will accommodate about 450 pupils. 


CARTERET, N. J.—A new school-house to cost $12,000 will 
be built. The committee is inviting bids; details to be had{of 
Mr. J. K. Jensen, architect. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Dedicatory exercises of the new Wash- 
ington school building were held Feb. 22. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Francis j Trove president of the board of edu 
cation, and by the school principal, Mr. J. L. Glascock. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—The Steele school was dedi- 
cated with imposing ceremonies Feb. 22. The leading ad- 
dresses were by Hon. H. H. Eddy, of Denver, and Sup. H. 
Dietrich, of the city schools. 
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Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
. the _ it published twelve school board num- 
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Interesting Notes. 


Studying a Distant Planet. 


Some of the largest telescopes in the 
world have been directed to the planet 
Uranus, next to Neptune the most distant 
in our system. The time was tavorable 
because the orbits of its four moons were 
turned at right angles to our line of vision, 
so that all might be seen at once; for 
these moons otf Uranus are an exception 
to all of the other seventeen known moons 
in our system in that they revolve almost 
at right angles with the ecliptic or appar- 
ent path of the sun. The moons of 
Uranus are the most difficult things in our 
solar system to see, and very little is yet 
known about them. Uranus itself is vis- 
ible to the naked eye asa small bright- 
green star, but you must know just where 
to look for it in order to find it. It is dis- 
tant from the sun about nineteen times as 
far as the earth; it is about sixty times as 
big as our planet and its year is about 
eighty-four of ours. 


A Curious Chinese Mine. 


One of the most curious mines that is 
worked is in Tongkin, China, says 7he 
Evening Post, where, in a sand formation, 
at a depth of from fourteen to twenty feet, 
there is a deposit of the stems of trees. 
The Chinese work this mine for the tim- 
ber, which is found in good condition, and 
is use in making coffins, troughs, and for 
carving and other purposes. The stems 
are about three feet in diameter, and forty- 
five feet in length, and apparently belong 
to fir trees, which were buried thousands 
of years ago by an earthquake or other 
similar convulsion. There is really an ex- 
tensive forest located in this sand forma- 
tion and access is had to it thru gang- 
ways. The timber is not in the form of a 
coal, as might be supposed, but is in good 
condition, which is said to be due to the 
fact that it contains so much resin, as well 
as the sandy character of the soil. 


Good Advice To Writers. 


Julian Hawthorne in an article in Success 
.thus reiterates a line of counsel that has 
often been given to aspiring writers in 
other forms: 

“The idea that good literary work is 
done by the talented without great labor 
—in preparation, at least—has been ex- 
ploded time and again. Every one of our 
great authors has succeeded only after se- 
vere application, wrought in a spirit of 
love mingled with the most rigid self-criti- 





cism. Without the real itch for writing, 
and the courage and patience for self-crit- 
icism, one should never undertake this 
career. To acquire a good style, read the 
Bible and classic literature, study char- 
acter, and learn to express yourself clearly; 
but beware of too much facility—a serious 
fault. You can judge of your own writing 
only after a lapse of time. After your 
fervor has cooled, you may be able to sub- 
ject it to impartial criticism.” 


St. Nicholas Seed Contest. 


The magazine S¢. Vicholas offers prizes 
to young people for germinating seeds in 
novel ways. Full details will be printed 
in the April number of the magazine. 
This contest ought to engage the attention 
of teachers and pupils everywhere. Ad- 
ditional particulars will be furnished by 
the editor of the Nature and Science de- 
—_ Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, Stam- 
ford, Ct. 


Increased Use of Aluminum, 


Nikola Tesla, in an article in the Cex- 
tury, says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that, 
at a time not very distant, iron, in many ot 
its now uncontested domains, will have to 
pass the scepter to another; the coming 
age will be the age of aluminum. The ab- 
solutely unavoidable consequence of the 
advance of the aluminum industry will be 
the annihilation of the copper industry. 
They can not exist and prosper together, 
and the latter is doomed beyond any hope 
of recovery. Even now it is cheaper to 
convey an electric current thru aluminum 
wires than thru copper wires; aluminum 
castings cost less, and in many domestic 
and other uses copper has no chance of 
successfully competing.” 


$30.00 Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and North Pacific Coast, 


Via Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
optional routes via St. Paul or Omaha. 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday. February 
12 to April 30. Shortest time en voute. 
Finest scenery. Daily tourist car excur- 
sions personally conducted semi-weekly. 
For tickets, illustrated pamphlets and full 
information inquire of nearest ticket agent 
or address Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


Growth of the Hair. 


Dr. Pohl, a German, has for some years 
been investigating hair growth. He finds 
that cutting off hair checks its growth for 
about a month, after which the normal 
rate of growth returns. The average growth 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea, 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

—_— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils, 
Ce 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 


Civil War. 1o Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 


Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
a> 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs, 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 

Se 


Send ro cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete list. 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 





FOR. EXAMINATIONS 


SHAW’S NATIONAL 
QUESTION BOOK 


The best Question Book for teachers and 
those preparing to teach. . 

Contains about 6,600 Questions and Answers 
on 24 branches of study. : 

An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. The 
price is higher than some other books— 
but it is many times better. 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High 
Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 
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Cleanse 


Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, 
pimples and eruptions, as well as 
of that tired feeling and poor appe- 
tite, is found in impure, depleted 
blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as multitudes 
know by experience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from 
the smallest pimple to the stubborn 
scrofula sore— from morning tired- 
ness to extreme nervous prostration. 

Begin taking it TODAY. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 
cine. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Pears’ 


No other soapftin the 
world is used so much; 
or so little of it goes so 
far. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
t, especially druggists. 








IF YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It is packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MARE BAGS, which will preserve the. strength 
and flavor for any length of time. 

WHEN IN NEw York City don’t fail to visit the 
HANDsoMEST and CLEANEST TEA SToREin America 
—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2%51 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St ,+ 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORE 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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is abouthalf aninch a month at the age of 15 
years; three-fifths at 20 years and two-fifths 
at6o. In insane persons the rate of growth 
is less than normal. A curious discovery 
was thateach two to four hairs form a dis- 
tinct group, in which one takes the Jead in 
growth for a time, then the second and so 
on in continuous rotation, and that the 
hairs reach a regular life limit and fall out 
in similar succession in each group. The 
same singular phenomena were found in 
the hair on the back of the fingers. The 
life period of a hair is two to six years, in 
which time it grows 20 to 40 inches, the 
most rapid growth being in the middle of 
the period. ; 


$30.00 Chicago to California, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget Sound. 


Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwest 
ern Line. Tickets on sale each Tuesday, 
February 12 to April 30. Shortest time 
en route. Finest scenery. Daily tourist 
car excursions personally conducted semi- 
weekly. For tickets, illustrated pamphlets, 
and full information inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address Chicago & North- 
western Ry., 461 Broadway, New York 
city. 

Street Cars Used as Hearses. 


The City of Mexico has introduced a 
novelty in the way of street-cars arranged 
as hearses. The charge for the use of a 
street-railway hearse varies from three or 
four dollars up. The‘cheaper cars do not 
leave the track, and the bodies have to he 
carried to them to be putaboard. The ex- 
pensive cars, however.used by the wealthy, 
are made so they will run either on the 
track or in the street, and they can be 
driven to the door. Another novelty is 
the double-deck cars just put on the City 
of Mexico lines. They have made a sen- 
sation and promise to be very popular. 


Pocket Map of China. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, 
with enlarged map of portion of China 
where difficulty exists, and other valuable 
information relating to present crisis. 
Copy mailed on receipt of two cents in 


postage, by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave,|pyr 7 a 


Chicago, II. 


Pan-American Tourists. 


A membership Certificate which costs 
only $1.00 reserves for you a good room 
and other essentials of an enjoyable trip 
to the Pan-American Exposition this 
summer. The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist 
Company, composed entirely of Buffalo 
school men, a reliable incorporated com- 
pany, is issuing this certificate for the bene- 
fit of teachers. Write to-day for particu- 
lars. Address The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Spiders Play Havoc with Wires. 


Small spiders play havoc, says the Scé- 
entific American, with the _— wires 
in the Argentine Republic. The long 
cobwebs settle on the wires, and as soon 
as dew or rain falls they are rendered to 
some extent a conductor, and the effect is 
practically to stop the operation of some 
of the lines. The government has deter- 
mined to connect Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario by an underground cable 150 
miles long to obviate this difficulty. 


The new cover of the Kindergarten 
Magazine, designed by Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, is very appropriate and very 
handsome. This periodical is one that is 
constantly improving in appearance and 
contents, 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
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Wash Fabrics 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
“David and John Anderson’s” celebrated 
Zephyrs. 


Plaids, Striped and Plain Colors. 
Printed Dimities. 


Mercerized Ducks, 
Silk and Linen Shirtings, Embroidered 
Batiste, Printed Linen I awns, 
Silk and Cotton Plissé. 


White Embroidered Piques. - 


Broadway Ks 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a JoyForever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S oa. 


Oriental Cream, stavririce 


ses Removes 





im- 


stood the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, and: 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it: 


nocounterfeitof similar name. Th edistinguished 
> . 


patient:) ‘* > 
op ms Shep arperons 
al in preparations.” J 
six months eae it every day. GOURAUL'S 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without Ae the skin. ’ 
F . T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s. and other 
Fanc 8 Dealers §@~Beware of Base Imitations. 
ga oo for arrest and proof of any one selling 
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Throat Ease 
and Breath 








‘At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR 
+ RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


: lH 
ai Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Se eee $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900...... sesseeeee 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








a for of ley a the orca sala so 
ev orm icy at the lowe: . 
mensuEnte with eafety. re in 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bell Cam: 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tenhis. ¥ B t obo 
29 eastens ises with Pully Weights. i. 8. Ander- 
son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. N r 
82 ow ve Train Properly. nae 
8&4 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gs nastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 
Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Teachers’ 
Easter Vacation Tour 


Washington, D. C., 
April 2d, 1901, 


TICKETS, INCLUDING HOTEL EX- 
PENSES, 


$14.50 and $12.00 


Side Trips to Mount Vernon, Old Point, 
Richmond and Norfolk. 














SERRA 








For detailed information apply to P. RB R. 
Ticket Agents or Burchard, Tourist 


Agent, 1196 Broadway, N. Y. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: | 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment Ee mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 

rmanency. 

PTiaving every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent witb 

kmanship. ESTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 968 W. 38St., NY 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 








Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Let, Vice-President. 





Joun A. Haru, President. Henry M. Purixies, Secretary 














TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
Premium Income..................++- $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 111.11 
Nbc sicscnicnassossbluss $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31........ ............ sra'zon'eosoo $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... .290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 $72,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 31................... $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 





Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.51 


= SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
Occupies an Imperishable Position in the BUSINESS WORLD. 
Unquestionable Superior Merit 


Annually adds thousands of names to 
the long list of Smith Premier users, 
representing every line of trade and 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N Y.,U S.A. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 























Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 
book is in use. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Chap I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—Walks with the Children 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Our Valuable Catalogs.# 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 
house and teacher in the land, and making it easy for the teacher a thousand 
miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 
could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 
carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 
scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 





1—TEACHERS’ CATALOG. 100 pp. Our own publications. 

2— EW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. Ready in March 

3—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. Ready in March. 

4— TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 

5—SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 36 pp. Ready in April or May. 

6—BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST (new). 

7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 86pp. Ready in April. 


Several other catalogs in preparation. Address all correspondence to 


E.L. KELLOGG @@® CoO., 61 East 9th St.. New York 


Readers of TuE ScHOOL JoyRNAL are asked for mutual benefit to mention the pul Jicaticr wher writing 
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